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IRELAND AND THE CORPORATIVE 
STATE 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


T would appear that the Democratic State, which 
was the special contribution of the nineteenth 
century to political ideas and method, has few 
friends in the contemporary world. In all parts of 

the world, even in England itself, the Democratic ideal 
is held in contempt, and the structure of Representative 
Government is in grave danger of imminent collapse. The 
greater part of Europe to-day is controlled by dictatorial 
systems of some kind, ranging from that of Moscow to 
that of Rome, and from that of Germany to that of 
Jugoslavia. Asia, which twenty years ago seemed on 
the verge of attempting to follow in the wake of European 
Democracy, is, if anything, in worse plight; and even 
the home of ‘‘ Government by the people, for the 
people,’”’ the United States of America, is at this moment 
virtually under the control of a Dictator-President. In 
Spain, where only so short a time has elapsed since a 
Democratic Republic was created in the place of a historic 
Monarchy and a Military Dictatorship, a disillusioned 
editor of a Socialist newspaper (El Heraldo) has addressed 
an open letter to the Press giving the reasons for the 
resignation of his post. He says he finds that Democracy 
is as out-of-date as the crinoline. ‘‘ Face to face with 
the Russian experiment, the Italian and German efforts 
have relegated the French Revolution to a back seat. 
Only we, provincial and parochial, have accepted 
Democracy as a novelty. Government for the people 
by the people is a fallacy. The choice to-day is between 
Moscow and Berlin.”’ 

This scepticism has come to Ireland also, as many 
recent. references in the speeches of leading public men 
seem to testify. At a recent meeting of the Dublin 
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University Modern Languages Society Mr. Desmond 
Fitzgerald is reported to have said: ‘‘ He denied that 
authority came from God to the people. Authority 
came from God to the Government, and Article 2 of the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State [which did not even 
mention the derivation of the authority | was quite false.”’ 
Nothing in that speech of the ex-Minister for Defence 
of ‘‘ The Voice of the People is the Voice of God,’’ or 
of ‘‘ The Voice of the People is the Highest Law,’’ which 
Ex-President Cosgrave once caused to be inscribed on 
a banner which he presented to a branch of the older 
Sinn Fein. As if bare statement were not enough there 
has been continuous and consistent encroachment upon 
the powers of democratically-elected local bodies, and 
the tentative programme which the United Ireland 
Party has recently issued makes it quite clear that 
further encroachments may be expected if and when that 
Party becomes the Government. 

It would appear that those who prophesied during the 
Great War that “‘ things could never be the same again ”’ 
were right, and those who believed it-was a ‘‘ War for 
Democracy ”’ were entirely wrong. But even those who 
thought that ‘‘ things could never be the same again ”’ 
could not for a moment have believed how right they 
were. Why has Democracy thus suddenly fallen from 
the favour of elected and elector alike? Events have 
been too strong for such a weak sentiment in a world 
which thought that the sentiment was strong. Those 
who were consciously Democrats in politics, economics, 
and social affairs, were of the opinion that mankind 
could be ruled by reason, but the events of the past 
twenty years have demonstrated that mankind 1s a 
creature of impulse. As early as 1915 Bertrand yore 
Russell saw how the political winds were blowing an 
set out to ‘ suggest a philosophy of politics based upon 
the belief that impulse has more effect than conscious 
purpose in moulding men’s lives.’’ ‘‘ Most impulses, 
he said, in his Principles of Social Reconstruction, ‘‘ may 
be divided into two groups, the possessive and_ the 
creative, according as they aim at acquiring or retaining 
something that cannot be shared, or in bringing into 
the world some valuable thing, such as knowledge or 
art or goodwill, in which there is no private property. 
I consider the best life that which is most built on 
creative impulses, and the worst that which is inspired 
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by love of possession. Political institutions have a very 
great influence upon the dispositions of men and women, 
and should be such as to promote creativeness at the 
expense of possessivness.’’ The Great War had given 
the possessive impulses tremendous opportunities for 
exercise, in addition to the nobler impulses which are 
neither creative nor possessive, with the result that 
productive technique made rapid developments in all 
parts of the world. Contrary to the expressed belief of 
Malthus, the productive capacity of the world out- 
stripped the consuming capacity, with the peculiar 
result that in no country could either industry or 
agriculture be made profitable on the large scale. The 
machine had, in an expressive phrase, been unchained; 
and it could produce as much as a team of workers, 
while at the same time demanding little or no subsistence 
allowance. This threw the economic machine out of 
balance and no corrective has yet been found. Mass 
production and “‘ rationalization’’ between them increased 
productive power, while reducing consuming power. 
Synchronizing with this development in industrial 
technique political factors further complicated the 
economic mechanism. The Great War had been fought 
ostensibly for ‘‘the liberation of oppressed nationalities’’ 
and for the preservation of ‘* small nationalities,’ and 
when the small nations had been preserved by the Paris 
Treaties, and the oppressed nationalities liberated, a 
disturbing factor was set loose in the economic system 
of the pre-war world. Almost a century ago the German 
politico-economist, Frederich List, had said: ‘‘ Between 
the individual and humanity there is the nation ’’; and 
it is the nationalistic economics of List which have 
dominated the post-war world. It is nowadays referred 
to as ‘‘ autarchy,’’ or “‘ the self-sufficing state,’’ in very 
marked contrast with the pre-war ideal of the inter- 
dependent and cosmopolitical economy. That this ideal 
of self-sufficiency should have developed side by side 
With the rapid diminution of space through transport 
and communication improvements is one of the para- 
doxes of a very paradoxical situation. In short, the 
end of the Great War disclosed a world which had been 
so radically changed that the change is only now 
beginning to be perceived in all its ramifications. So 
there is economic crisis everywhere; millions of people 
are unable to find remunerative employment in industry ; 
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currencies are in disorder; hunger breeds revolutionary 
doctrines; and the world’s productive capacity was 
never so great. Everywhere statesmen, economists, and 
social reformers are bewildered—and probably the most 
bewildered are the statesmen. 

Even had there been no Henry Carey or Friedrich 
List to point the way to the ideal of autarchy it is 
probable that, human nature being what it is and charity 
notoriously beginning at home, attention would first 
have been given to the development of productive 
industries within the territories of each separate nation. 
Other factors, political mainly, were operative in the 
decisions which were taken, but prominent everywhere 
was the desire to find remunerative productive employ- 
ment for each separate people within the boundaries of 
each nation. Apparently, the old notion that ‘‘ every 
import is paid for by an export ’’ failed to satisfy the 
needs, and trade was strangled by all kinds of inter- 
national entanglements. Tariff walls mounted steadily 
higher; new kinds of import restrictions, quotas and the 
like, were invented; currencies were subjected to manipu- 
lation; bounties were given on national production, 
exportation, and shipping; and the individual spending 
power was artificially restricted. The economic crisis 
was real enough, but it was made worse, and lengthened 
in its duration, by the improvisations which were 
resorted to for its elimination. Contemporary civilization 
has been built upon the assumption that the world is 
economically one, and the effort made in all the leading 
countries to change that radically has resulted only in 
producing economic chaos. But, for good or ill, the 
nations have now been committed to the policy of self- 
sufficiency ; the emphasis has been changed from politics 
to economics, although the pressure is still continued 
by political factors in most countries; and the problems 
of the nations to-day must be approached from the 
economic angle. In the nineteenth century “ liberty 
meant political liberty; in the twentieth century 
‘* liberty ’’ means invariably economic liberty, with 
the proviso that the liberty of the nation is of greater 
importance than that of the individual. In the earlier 
years of the twentieth century when economic liberty 
was mentioned it was intended to mean the economic 
liberty of the individual, a disconnection from what was 
then termed ‘‘ wage-slavery,’’ and the propagandist 
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struggle against the then existing economic system was 
very intense. Hilaire Belloc could speak of the impend- 
ing arrival of ‘‘ the Servile State '’; organizations of 
workers thought and spoke in terms of Syndicalism and 
the intelligentsia of the Socialist movement in England 
developed the idea of the National Guild. These were 
all forerunners, in some degree, of what is nowadays 
known as ‘* The Corporative State.’’ It is interesting 
to note that many of those who screamed against 
Syndicalism during the great Dublin Strike in 1913, just 
twenty years ago now, are now strenuous advocates of its 
legitimate heir—so conservatism becomes revolutionary 
in time. When the late Walter Rathenau, that great 
German social philosopher of yesterday, dipped into the 
future and, like Tennyson, ‘‘saw the wonders that 
would be ’’ he returned from his dream to say: “‘ If the 
state of things I have foreseen is Hell, then we have 
earned Hell... . But, is it Hell? That depends on 
ourselves.’’ 

Faced as we are here in Ireland with a multiplicity 
of problems, not the least of which is an increasing 
population on a small piece of the earth, it is but natural 
that we should give some attention to the solutions of 
these same problems in other countries. We have in 
Ireland that exacerbated nationalism which is the feature 
of post-war Europe, and in that excited state it is 
probably more natural that we should look with hope 
to those countries in which a similar pathological state 
is to be found. The greatest experiment, that of Russia, 
is barred: it can hardly be discussed with equanimity 
here and the consequence is that the nationalistic, or 
jingoistic, countries should be accepted as the models. 
Thus, while a few look lovingly towards Moscow, a 
growing section towards Berlin, the main glance is 
towards Rome. During the past few weeks there have 
been many indications that leaders of all sections and 
groups of opinion are tending towards the economic 
structure which Mussolini is rearing upon the foun- 
dations of Fascism. It is true that the structure is 
father an afterthought, and that its plans may be found 
in the collectivist ideas of various pre-war European 
countries, but in a chaotic world it is now impressive. 
The newest of Irish political parties is clearly looking 
towards Rome with envious eyes. In the published 
programme of the United Ireland Party one of the 
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declared objectives is ‘‘ The planning of our national 
economic life with a view to increased industrial 
efficiency and harmony by the organization of agyri- 
cultural and industrial corporations with statutory 
powers assisted by industrial courts and functioning 
under the guidance of a National Economic Council : the 
improvement of the condition of the workers by the 
establishment within these Corporations of contributory 
schemes for family allowances, death benefits and 
retiring pensions.’ There is also envisaged ‘‘ Absorption 
of the able-bodied unemployed in a Reconstruction Corps 
for the carrying out, on a national scale, of useful 
public works; an industrial policy aimed at raising the 
standard of living, a reduction in working hours without 
reduction in wages, and the discouragement of juvenile 
labour.’’ All this is clearly based upon the recent 
experience and planning of the Fascist Movement in 
Italy, and its derivation might have been explicitly 
acknowledged by a bow towards Rome or a raising of 
the arm, metaphorically, in a Fascist salute. In the 
course of a speech at Ballybay, before the publication 
of the official Programme of his Party, Deputy James 
Dillon is reported to have said: ‘‘ One of the aims of 
United Ireland was to establish a Trade Corporation 
where workers and employers could discuss conditions”’ 
and, ‘‘ Unless they could make the Senate a useful body 
it would have to go, but he thought if they had a Senate 
representative of the Trades it would be a valuable 
adjunct to the Dail.”” This is a step nearer to the 
Corporatve State as planned, but not yet achieved, in 
Italy, where the Chamber of Deputies is ultimately to 
become a Chamber of Trades. That some sections, at 
least, of the Fianna Fail Party are thinking on somewhat 
similar lines was indicated by Mr. Sean Lemass, Minister 
for Industry and Commerce, in an address to the Trinity 
College Branch of his Party organization. Having 
referred to the problems which have to be solved, he 
said: ‘‘ Whatever action we may take must be taken 
after consultation with those engaged in the industries 
in which it is proposed to make regulations; but the 
general plan will be somewhat similar to that proposed 
by the Italian Government, and now being experimented 
with by the American Government.’’ But, perhaps, the 
most striking statement on the same subject came from 
Mr. William O’Brien, the most thoughtful of the leaders 
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of Irish labour, in the course of his Presidential Address 
to the Annual Conference of the Labour Party; when 
he said: “‘ There is an imperative need for the definite 
organization of industry under what we in the Labour 
Party call National Corporations charged with the duty 
of production, not to make profits, but to serve the needs 
of the people.”’ It is extremely probable that these able, 
experienced, and far-seeing public representatives did 
not mean exactly the same thing when they spoke, but 
it is a striking coincidence that they should all seem to 
be thinking along the same lines. Have they all been 
attracted to the achievements of Signor Mussolini; and, if 
so, have they studied the implications of the Corporative 
State ¢ 


What is this Corporative State? For a time little or 
nothing was written or published in English about it, 
but within the past year the number of books, pamphlets 
and articles devoted to its elucidation would fill more 
than one shelf in the politician’s library. Perhaps the 
most authoritative, if not the most enlightening, 
definition is that of Mussolini himself, given in his 
article in the Enciclopedia Italiana, and which is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ the only statement by Mussolini of the 
philosophic basis of Fascism.’’ ‘‘ The Fascist State,”’ 
says Mussolini, ‘‘is an embodied will to power and 
government: the Roman tradition is here an ideal of 
force in action. According to Fascism, government is 
not so much a thing to be expressed in territorial or 
military terms as in terms of morality and the spirit. 
It must be thought of as an Empire—that is to say, a 
nation which, directly or indirectly, rules other nations, 
without the necessity of conquering a single square yard 
of territory. For Fascism, the growth of Empire, that 
is to say the expansion of the nation, is an essential 
manifestation of vitality, and its opposite is a sign 
of decadence. Peoples which are rising, or rising again 
after a period of decadence, are always imperialist; 
any renunciation is a sign of decay and death. Fascism 
is the doctrine best adapted to represent the tendencies 
and the aspirations of a people like the people of Italy, 
who are rising again after mauy centuries of abasement 
and foreign servitude. But Empire demands discipline, 
the co-ordination of all forces and a deeply-felt sense 
of duty and sacrifice: this fact explains many aspects 
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of the practical working of the regime, the character of 
many forces in the State, and the necessarily severe 
measures which must be taken against those who would 
oppose this spontaneous and inevitable movement of 
Italy in the twentieth century, and would oppose it by 
recalling the outworn ideology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—repudiated wheresoever there has been the courage 
to undertake great experiments of social and _ political 
transformation: for never before has the nation stood 
more in need of authority, of direction and of order. 
If every age has its own characteristic doctrine, there 
are a thousand signs which point to Fascism as the 
characteristic doctrine of our time. For, if a doctrine 
must be a living thing, this is proved by the fact that 
Fascism has created a living faith; and that this faith 
is very powerful in the minds of men, is demonstrated 
by those who have suffered and died for it.’’ That is 
a declaration that will not be of much assistance in 
Ireland; except, perhaps, as a warning to all who may 
still feel inclined to cling to ‘‘ the outworn ideology of 
the nineteenth century.’’ Itis, obviously, of no assistance 
to those who desire to establish in Ireland either a 
‘“* Gaelic State ’’ or a ‘‘ Christian State.’’ 

A little further examination may offer a clue to the 
direction which the Fascist State has taken. ‘‘ When, 
in the now-distant March of 1919, I summoned @ 
meeting in Milan,’ says Mussolini, ‘‘ of the surviving 
members of the Interventionist Party who had them- 
selves been in action, and who had followed me since the 
creation of the Fascist Revolutionary Party (which took 
place in January, 1915), I had no specific doctrinal atti- 
tude in my mind. I had a living experience of one doc- 
trine only—that of Socialism, from 1903-4 to the winter 
of 1914—that is to say, about a decade; and from 
Socialism itself, even though I had taken part in the 
movement first as a member of the rank and file and then 
later as a leader, yet I had no experience of its doctrine in 
practice. My own doctrine, even in this period, had 
always been a doctrine of action. A unanimous, unl- 
versally-accepted theory of Socialism did not exist after 
'1905."’ Syndicalism came from France about 1895, 
Guild Socialism came from Orage and Sydney Hobson in 
England about 1906, and the Distributism of Belloc and 
Chesterton from England also about 1912. As a leader 
of Italian Socialism in these vears, and one of its leading 
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journalists and propagandists, Mussolini must have 
been familiar with these newer interpretations of 
Socialism. Socialistic doctrine was becoming entangled 
in many strands: Fabianism with Guildism, Guildism 
with Syndicalism, Syndicalism with Distributism, and 
from the spinning process has come the skein from 
which the Corporative State is now being woven. The 
finished fabric is nowhere yet on view, all that can be 
seen is that fabric on the loom; and what the ultimate 
pattern will be no one yet can say. All that can be said 
now is that some parts of the design can be seen, and 
that others are yet only on the Jacquard card in the 
mechanism of the great loom. Some parts, such as the 
dominating veto of the Fascist Grand Council, have 
obviously no part in the finished fabric; but whether 
they will be discarded is uncertain, particularly when 
the social and political aims of Mussolini are borne in 
mind. He has a dream of glory, a problem of regionalist 
particularism, and some problems of Italian humanity 
to solve before the Italian Corporative State can emerge 
as the finished product which the books so glowingly 
describe. 


The only model of the Corporative State, and the 
philosophy upon which it is founded, have certainly, and 
admittedly, their roots in French Syndicalism and 
English Guildism. ‘‘ The idea of a ‘ State of Syndi- 
cates,’ ’’ says Fausto Pitigliani in The Italian Corpora- 
tive State, ‘‘ differs from that of the Corporative State, 
inasmuch as, side by side with the needs and aspirations 
of the various categories of producers organized in 
Occupational Associations, there also exist certain moral 
and historical values which are not limited to the in- 
terests of these Associations, nor are simply an appanage 
of them, but have reference to the Nation viewed as a 
single whole, which is something far transcending a 
mere organization of various occupational activities.” 
And Syndicalism also envisaged the inevitability of the 
class war of Marxian Socialism. (Guild Socialism would 
have organized its State upon Associations of Producers 
also, giving them complete autonomy within their own 
spheres, but would have retained something akin to the 
presently-éxisting political State as representative of the 
Consumer and the moral and historical interests. In its 
origins Fascism was a Mass-movement, sponsored by 
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leaders of labour, so that Mussolini and his earliest fol- 
lowers naturally saw their country and its problems from 
the angle of the workman, and its economic structure is 
now based upon what was the trade union in pre-war 
days. As early as 1914 the present Italian Minister for 
Justice, Alfredo Rocco, offered a tentative programme 
for the establishment of mixed syndicates of workers and 
employers: ‘’ In the Corporations,’’ he wrote, ‘ all par- 
ticipate in production, being associated in a genuine and 
productive fraternity of classes.’ During the war an 
{talian-American named Rossoni founded a “ patriotic 
Revolutionary Union,’ and early in 1919 he allied him- 
self with Mussolini. Shortly afterwards a factory was 
occupied by workers who were being locked-out by their 
employers, and this first factory occupation by workers 
had the approval of Mussolini. Later in the same year 
Rossoni organized mixed syndicates which opposed both 
strikes and lock-outs, and the relative success of the 
faetories operated under the rules of these Mixed Syndi- 
cates brought steadily increasing numbers of workers 
and employers to their ranks. By the date of the March 
on Rome in 1922 there were nearly a million members 
enrolled in Rossoni’s syndicates, the constitution of 
which varied enormously from province to province. 
Three years later, in 1925, there were 3,000,000 members, 
and last year there were over five million members. As 
Mr. H. E. Goad says in his The Making of the Corporate 
State, ‘‘ The old Socialist or Catholic Unions either 
became the nuclei of the new Fascist Syndicates, or were 
absorbed by these, or they collapsed of their own accord. 
Strikes and lock-outs were obsolete . . . before they 
were by law forbidden. The battle was won in the 
industrial field before the fighting was stopped.’ In 
October, 1925, representatives from the Confederation of 
Trade Unions and the Confederation of Industrial 
Employers were summoned to Rome and there concluded 
what is known as ‘‘ the Pact of the Vidoni Palace,”’ in 
which each undertook to recognize the other as the 
representative of their respective interests, so that all 
later contracts between employers and workers should 
be made between organizations dependent on one or the 
other Confederation. Six months later this Pact was 
legalized by Royal Decree, with the condition that only 
one syndicate for each ‘“‘ category ’’ should be recog- 
nized in each district, and that it should include at least 
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ten per cent. of both workers and employers in that in- 
dustrial category, that syndical fees should not exceea 
more than one day’s wage per annum, and that all 
oilicials should be known to and approved by the 
authorities (which meant the local Fascist headquarters). 
Those not members of the syndicates were also to share 
in advantages obtained, and were to be bound by all 
decisions. The Government gave legal sanction to all 
agreements so arranged, and set up Labour Courts to 
deal with all disputes brought before them by recognized 
organizations. 


Thus, strikes and lock-outs were definitely ruled out 
as methods of violence and barbarism, and the State, 
which had hitherto been no more than the keeper of the 
peace between warring factions and individuals, hence- 
forth took upon itself the preservation of the peace 
between classes and industrial organizations. In short, 
the Government became a kind of league of the industrial 
interests and classes, insisting upon arbitration and 
maintenance of peace between them. It insisted that it 
is bound to protect the property of those who may 
sustain loss or injury if there be resort to strife, and it 
insists that there cannot exist within the State another 
power regulating the economic life of the citizen. 
Plainly, before the worker can give up “ the right to 
strike,’’ or the employer his right to close his factory 
when it is being run at a loss, they must be quite sure 
that the Court will support them in their efforts to meet 
the situation confronting them: so that the whole 
business resolves itself, at last resort, into a matter of 
confidence in the Court and its powers of enforcing its 
decisions. 


The new economic machinery grew so fast that the 
recognized Unions were grouped together into six 
Confederations, and the Employers’ Associations simi- 
larly into six Confederations, embracing Trade, Agri- 
culture, Industry, Land Transport, Sea Transport, and 
Finance, and later there were twelve Confederations 
grouped together in pairs. Thus, there were formed six 
National Corporations, which were summoned to discuss 
all outstanding problems of the productive and working 
life of the nation. These Corporations were constituted 
State institutions, with a Minister of Corporations at 
their head, and they elect and send delegates to the 
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National Council of Corporations which represents the 
entire productive power of the nation. These Corpor- 
ations harmonize all possible interests of workers and 
employers, as they also link together factory and factory, 
manufacturer and transporter, manufacturer and dis- 
tributor;.and only the consumer, as such, is left 
unprovided for in the scheme. The things which have 
to be especially borne in mind are: 


(1) The voluntary character of membership in the 
syndicates. 


(2) Official recognition as soon as a syndicate represents. 
ten per cent. of those engaged in a trade or profession. 
(3) The right and duty of all syndicates recognized to 
represent all non-members of that trade or profession. 
(4) The interdiction of strikes and lock-outs, and com- 
pulsory acceptance of the decision of the Labour Court. 


The Italian Corporative State does not attempt to 
suppress the identity of classes or interests by merging 
them into mixed Corporations; and within the frame- 
work of the Corporations the associations of workers 
and employers retain their separate identities. Each 
National Corporation, except that of the Professional 
Men and Artists, consists really of two National Cor- 
porations, the one representing groups of workers and 
the other groups of employers. Thus, there are now 


actually thirteen Corporations, forming the basis of the _ 


Seven National Corporations. These are :— 


The Corporation of Agriculture; consisting of the 
National Fascist Confederation of Farmers and the 
National Confederation of Fascist Agricultural Syndicates. 


‘The Corporation of Industry; consisting of The General 
Fascist Confederation of Industry and the National Con- 
federation of Fascist Industrial Syndicates. 


The Corporation of Commerce and Trade; consisting 
of the National Fascist Confederation of Commerce and 
the National Confederation of Fascist Syndicates of 
Commerce. 


‘The Corporation of Internal Transport; consisting of 
the National Fascist Confederation of Internal Com- 


munications and the National Confederation of Fascist 
Syndicates of Internal Communications. 


The Corporation of Sea and Air Transport; consisting 


See. 
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of the National Fascist Confederation of Sea and Air 
Transport and the National Confederation of Fascist 
Syndicates of Seamen and Airmen. 

The Corporation of Banking and Insurance; consisting 
of the National Fascist Confederation of Credit and 
Insurance and the National Confederation of Fascist 
Syndicates of Employees in Banks and Insurance Offices. 

The National Corporation of Fascist Syndicates of 
Professional men and Artists. 

The National Council of Corporations consists of 
representatives from these seven Corporations, having 
been brought into being only in 1930. 


In order properly to understand the relations between 
the syndical and the corporative organizations the idea 
of the vertical and the horizontal form of structure may 
be found of assistance. The Provincial Unions, the 
Federations and the Confederations are constructed on 
vertical lines, inasmuch as they include individuals and 
their occupational associations, employers and workers 
being always separately grouped. The Corporations 
and the National Council of Corporations may be said 
to be on horizontal lines, since they include the pro- 
ductive interests, grade by grade, in accordance with 
the qualitative subdivisions, but without differentiation 
between employers and workers. The Corporations are 
bodies, national in character and scope, which link 
together the syndical associations of the factors of 
production for one or more particular branches of 
business enterprise. The Corporations are constituted 
by decree of the Minister of Corporations, under the 
Law of 1926, which particularizes the purposes, powers, 
composition, attributions, and qualifications for member- 
ship; and they are usually empowered control and 
supervise everything appertaining to the business or 
industry to which they are allocated. The organs 
through which the Corporations work are the President 
and the Council: the President is appointed and may be 
dismissed by the Minister, while the Council consists 
of equal representatives of workers’ and employers’ 
organizations. The system is yet too young to deter- 
mine with any degree of exactitude what are the exact 
functions of the President and the Council in a Corpora- 
tion. It would seem, however, that the funetion of the 
President is administrative, as a link between the 
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Minister and the Council. The function of the Council 
is- mainly consultative, its decisions may only have: 


regulative force when they are accepted hy the syndi- 
cates of the category to which the Council belongs. How 
the members of the Council are elected is also not yet 
very Clear, but it is plain that adherence to the Fascist 
Party is the main, if not the dominating qualification. 
Neither is it clear how the representatives of the Corpora- 


tions on the National Council of Corporations are. 


selected; all that is certain is that it consists of repre- 


sentatives of the seven Corporations with the Minister of 


Corporations as President and several other Ministers as 


members. The Assembly of the National Council of 


Corporations, which either elects or selects the National 
Council, consists of the Minister of Corporations, the 
Minister for Internal Affairs, the Minister for Agriculture 
and Forests, the Secretary of the Fascist Party, the 
Under-Secretaries of the Ministry of Corporations, and 
all the representatives appointed by the Syndical Con- 


federations of workers and employers in the respective 
Sections. 


The most important function of the National Council 
of Corporations is undoubtedly its power to issue regula- 
tions for the co-ordination of social assistance work 
carried out by the recognized associations, for the co- 
ordination of the regulatory activities of the Corpora- 
tions, particularly those which involve the collective 
contracts of workers and employers, and the regulation 
of the relations between the various categories of pro- 
ductive activity in the State. This last function gives 
the National Council considerable influence, if not actual 
power, in the development of the productive capacity of 
the nation and the regulation of its economic life. 
Through the syndical organization the stream of 
activities of the occupational associations has _ been 
canalized without any diminution of its strength, and 
through the Corporations the occupational categories 
have been enabled to meet at any time in a regular and 
regulated manner to take decisions on matters of com- 
mon interest. The National Council of Corporations, 
by virtue of its responsibility for issuing regulations and 
rules for the guidance and control of the categories, has 
effected a transformation in the conception of economic 
institutions. 
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The Labour Court is, also, not without precedent in 
other countries. England had an Arbitration Act as far 
back as 1824, and a Councils of Conciliation Act in 1867; 
France had its Council of the Wise Men; there are 
several Acts in the various States composing the United 
States of America; Germany founded a Labour Court in 
1926; and Australia has had similar Courts for half a 
century. Prior to October, 1928, labour disputes in 
Italy were settled by Boards of Arbitration, but since 
that date all disputes of an individual nature must’ go to 
the ordinary Courts. As from that date cases which 
involve sums from 1 to 5,000 lire are decided by the 
Praetors, and any higher sum must go to the Court. 
When sitting to decide individual cases both the Praetor 
and the Courts are assisted by two lay assessors, one 
representing emplovers and the other employees, chosen 
from a special panel. The assistance of the assessors is 
not indispensable, unless the litigants make a request for 
them and nominate the persons with the necessary 
qualifications. The judge need not accept those so 
nominated, but he cannot refuse the assistance unless the 
experts are unable to act. The parties to a dispute may 
appear personally or may appoint a representative to 
present their case, and during a hearing every effort has 
to be made to reach agreement without the intervention 
of judicial decree. The Labour Court proper was 
established for the settlement of labour disputes, whether 
relating to existing conditions and rules or to the 
establishment of new conditions of labour. It is a 
special section of the Court of Appeal, and consequently 
there are now sixteen Labour Courts corresponding to 
the sixteen existing Appeal Courts in the Kingdom. The 
Labour Court is a mixed tribunal, as it is composed of 
technical judges and the ordinary judges, because 
technical and legal questians are usually involved in the 
cases which come before it. The decisions are binding, 
subject only to regular appeal. While it is not claimed 
that these Courts eliminate strikes and lock-outs alto- 
gether, they do certainly reduce the frequency of such 
occurrences. 

The Corporative Parliament has not yet actually come 
into being, and there are indications that it may not 
come into existence for some time to come. It was 
anticipated that Mussolini would have announced a new 
constitution for the Chamber of Deputies before the end 
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of last year, but that announcement has been postponed 
until some future time. There is, therefore, httle to be 
gained from commenting upon the proposed constitution 
of the new Chamber, except to say that the election of 
Deputies is to be taken in three stages: (1) the nomina- 
tion of candidates by occupational organizations and 
institutions of national importance, (2) the election from 
the list of candidates of four hundred Deputies by the 
Fascist Grand Council, and (3) the approval of the 
electorate. The approval of the electorate is apparently 
a formal matter, as the voter is asked only whether he 
approves or disapproves of the entire list as submitted. 
Twice as many candidates as there are seats in the 
Chamber are nominated, the Fascist Grand Council 
makes the selection, and the elector merely nods 
approval or disapproval. Those who have the right to 
vote are those resident in a particular area and enrolled 
in the register of fixed population and those added at 
their own request, including those who receive salary 
or wages, or other form of continuous remuneration, 
persons who have received a passport entitling them to 
reside and work abroad, males of twenty-one years old 
and over liable for payment of fees to their syndicate and 
represented by their syndical associations, and those who 
pay not less than 100 lire per annum to State or com- 
munal taxation. It will be noted that female suffrage 
does not figure in this electoral scheme, and that the ideal 
of democracy has gone entirely, at least as that ideal was 
interpreted not very long since. Mussolini boasted that 
Democracy was dead, and so, indeed, it would seem if 
Italy is to be the ideal for this and future generations. 


Of the social and recreational institutions of the 
Corporate State there is not much necessity to say any- 
thing at length. They are of the kind to be found under 
the title of Welfare Work in most industrial countries 
to-day, except that they are part of the recognized func- 
tion of the syndicates in every district and that especial 
emphasis is laid upon physical fitness. _ Whether this 
emphasis is for military purposes cannot be ascertained, 
but there is a sufficiency of evidence to suspect that such 
‘may be the case. 


It is uncertain whether such a corporative state as the 
Italian model can be adapted to the conditions in Ire- 
land to-day, but there are in existence in strength the 
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trade union and employers’ organizations from which 
the local syndicates, the industrial corporations, and the 
National Council of Corporations can be formed. There 
are, too, the professional and artistic associations which 
could be grouped quickly enough into a national Cor- 
poration of Professional Men and Artists. It may be 
that events will take the discussion from the talkative 
to the active, and that through stress of circumstance 
action may soon have to be taken by the Government in 
this direction. It is a sad reflection that the democracy 
which was once said to need only education to make the 
ideal government is nowadays on the verge of super- 
session by a form of dictatorship, although it need not be 
a dictatorial government which will adopt the Corpora- 
tive State and the Planned Economy. Fifty years of 
free and compulsory education have not ratified John 
Stuart Mill’s aspiration that ‘‘ mankind continue to im- 
prove,’’ and all that he represented, except perhaps the 
‘‘ greatest good of the greatest number,’’ is now almost 
forgotten. All that can be said is that 


Each age is a dream that is dying, 
And one that is coming to birth. 





THE LUTHERAN SOURCE OF THE 
ANGLICAN ORDINAL 


By THE Rev. E. C. MEssenceErR, Ph.D. 
(Second Articie.) 


UCER prepared one single service for the three 
major Orders, but allowed for modifications in 
B solemnity, etc. 

The Anglican Reformers practically adopted 
this rite as it stood for their ordination for the priesthood. 
Then they took the plan of this service, and modified it 
for the other two orders. In each case Bucer was 
definitely taken as the basis, not the Pontifical, but the 
latter was utilized in introducing certain variations and 
modifications for the three orders. We first print the 
whole of Bucer’s rite, with the Anglican rite for the 
priesthood side by side, and then give a synopsis of 
the other two Anglican rites, showing how Bucer was 
used in these. 


RATIO ORDINANDI. FIRST ORDINAL OF Epwarp VI 


Tempus ille Dominicus dies (1550). 
deputatus est, ut tota Ecclesia 
coacta, ordinatio fiat, et eo 
solennius, ac pluribus pro 
efficacia ordinationis orantibus. 


Et die Dominico, eum in quo 
facienda ordinatio est proxime 
praecedenti, denunciatur pop- 
ulo, esse in sequenti Dominico 
die aliquem vel aliquos ad 
sacrum Ecclesiae ministerium 
ordinandos, et jubentur dili- 
genter orare Dominum ut eam 
ordinationem velit Ecclesiae et 
ordinandis facere salutarem. 
Ea vero die, quo facienda 
ordinatio est, in concione de 


(From General Rubrics.) 














sacro ministerio dicitur, et 
ostenditur populo ex Divinis 
scripturis, quale illud Dominus 
nobis instituerit, quoque loco 


1] have modernized the spelling. 


First, when the day appointed 
by the Bishop is come, there 
shall be an exhortation declar- 
ing the duty and office of such 
as come to be admitted Minis- 
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illud velit haberi, quidve per 
ipsum suo populo praestare. 
Postremo etiam ea exponuntur 
quae sunt a fidelibus ministris 
praestanda Ecclesiis. Inde com- 
mendantur rursus_ precibus 
Ecclesiae, qui ordinandi sunt. 


Concione itaque absoluta, et 
finitis precibus communibus 
concioni subjici continenter con- 
suetis, canit Ecclesia tota 

Veni sancte spiritus. 
Inde psalluntur 
Psalmi 40, 182, et 135. 


Postea legitur, 


vel ex capite 20 Actorum ab 
illo loco ‘‘ Missis a Mileto 
nunciis, accersivit ad se 
presbyteros,’’ usque ad illud: 
“ Et cum haec dixisset,”’ 


vel legitur caput tertium 
prioris ad Timoth. ab initio 
totum ; 


vel ex quarto ad Ephesios 
ab initio usque ad illud: 
“ Hoe itaque dico, et testor,”’ 
vel ex primo capite ad 
Titum, ab eo loco: ‘‘ Hujus 
rei gratia reliqui te in Creta,”’ 
usque: ‘sunt enim multi 
intractabiles.”’ 
Post lectionem 
Ecclesia tota 
Psalmus 67. 


canitur ab 


Postea recitatur lectio Evan- 

gelica, 
vel ex ultimo capite Mat- 

thei, ab eo loco, “‘ Et accedens 
Jesus locutus est eis, Data 
mihi est,’ usque ad finem. 
_ Yel ex Joannis decimo, ab 
initio, “* Amen dico vobis, qui 
non intrat per ostium,’’ usque 
ad eum locum: ‘ Propterea 
me pater diligit.’’ 


vel ex vicesimo capite 
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ters, how necessary such orders 
are in the Church of Christ, and 
also how the people ought to 
esteem them in their vocation. 


When the exhortation is 
ended, then shall be sung, for 
the introit to the Communion, 
this psalm, Expectans expec- 
tavi Dominum, Psalm xl. Or 
else this psalm — Memento 
Domine David, Psalm cxxxii. 
Or else this psalm—Laudate 
nomen Domini, Psalm cxxxv. 


Then shall be read for the 
Epistle this out of the twentieth 
chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘‘ From Mileto.. .” 


Or else this third chapter of 
the first Epistle to Timothy : 


After this shall be read for 
the Gospel a piece of the last 
chapter of Matthew, as follow- 
eth: ‘‘ Jesus came and spake: 


Or else this that followeth, of 
the tenth chapter of John: 
‘‘ Verily, verily I say unto 
OP is 


Or else this of the 20th chap- 
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Joannis, ab illo loco: ‘‘ Cum 
ergo vespera esset die illo,’’ 
usque: ‘Thomas autem 
unus,”’ 


vel ex ultimo Joannis, ab 
eo loco, ‘“‘ Cum ergo prandis- 


set, dicit Simoni Petro,’ 
usque: “‘ Et cum hoc dixis- 
set.”’ 


Finita lectione Evangelica, 
quaecunque lecta est, mox pri- 
marius ordinator, advocatis 
ordinandis ad mensam Domini, 
vel in alium locum, in quo 
possint et ipse et illi a populo 
bene exaudiri: Dicit populo: 

En hi sunt, quos ad sacrum 
Ecclesiae ministerium propo- 
suimus, juvante Domino, 
ordinare: (et tum quale sit 
ministerium, et in quo loco 
obeundum, ad quod ordinandi 
sunt, nominatim indicat). 

Nam facta eorum canonica 

examinatione, deprehendimus 

eos, quantum ea res depre- 
hendi a _ nobis hominibus 
potuit, esse ad hanc func- 
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ter of John: ‘‘ The same day at 
nigmt. .. .” 


When the Gospel is ended, 
then shall be said or sung 
** Come Holy Ghost,’’ etc. 


Then the Archdeacon shall 
present unto the Bishop all 
them that shall receive the 
order of Priesthood that day, 
every of them having upon him 
a plain Alb, the Archdeacon 
saying : 

Reverend Father in God, I 
present unto you, these persons 
present, to be admitted to the 
order of Priesthood. 

The Bishop: Take heed that 
the persons whom ye present 
unto us, be apt and meet, for 


their learning and godly con- 


versation, to exercise their 
ministry duly, to the honour 
of God, and edifying of his 
Church. 

The Archdeacon shall answer : 
I have enquired of them, and 
also examined them, and think 
them so to be. 


And then the Bishop shall 
say to the people: 

Good people, these be they 
whom we purpose, God willing, 
to receive this day, unto the 
holy office of Priesthood. For 
after due examination, we find 
not the contrary, but that they 
be lawfully called to their func- 
tion and ministry, and that they 
be persons meet for the same: 
but yet if there be any of you 
which knoweth any impediment, 
or notable crime in any of them, 
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tionem legitime et vocatos et 
probatos. Si autem adhuc 
quisque vestrum sciat, eos 
aliquo teneri vel vitio vel 
crimine, propter quod ad hoc 
sanctum munus ordinare eos 
non conveniat,eum in Domino 
hortamur, si charam habeat 
gloriam Christi et Ecclesiae 

Christi salutem et honorem, 

ut id modo indicet, vel uni 

ex nostris, vel palam, prout 
ei videatur: ne alienis et se 
et nos peccatis involvat. 

Cum autem nemo quicquam 
indicat, convertit se ordinator 
primarius ad ordinandos, et 
brevi summa repetit, ex utraque 
S. lectione recitata, et ex iis 
quae in concione adduxit, de S. 
Ministerii praestantia, et re- 
ligione illud rite obeundi in 
hune modum : 


for the which he ought not to be 
received into this holy ministry, 
now in the name of God declare 
the same. 


And if any great crime or 
impediment be objected, the 
Bishop shall surcease from 
ordering that person, until 
such time as the party accused 
shall try himself clear of that 
crime. 


Then the Bishop, commend- 
ing such as shall be found meet 
to be ordered to the prayers of 
the congregation, with the 
Clerks and people present, shall 
say or sing the Litany as follow- 
eth with the prayers. 


[There follows the Edwardine 
Litany, together with this col- 
lect. ] 


Almighty God, giver of all 
good things, which by thy holy 
spirit hast appointed diverse 
orders of Ministers in thy 
Church, mercifully behold these . 
thy servants now called to the 
office of Priesthood, and re- 
plenish them so with the truth 
of thy doctrine, and innocency 
of life, that both by word and 
good example they may faith- 
fully serve Thee in this office, 
to the glory of thy name, and 
profit of the congregation, 
through the merits of our 
Saviour Jesu Christ, who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, world without 
end, Amen. 


Then the _ Bishop _ shall 
minister the Oath of King’s 
Supremacy... . 


That done, he shall say unto 
them which are appointed to 
receive the said Office, as here- 
after followeth : 
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Audistis fratres, et in 
Canonica vestri examinatione, 
et nunc in concione, atque 
in recitatis sacris lectionibus 
Apostolicis et Evangelicis, 
quantae sit dignitatis et 
molis munus hoc ad quod 
estis accersiti et nunc in 
nomine Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi solenniter instituendi. 
Hortamur ergo in Domino 
vos, et obtestamur per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum, memores sitis in 
quantam vos ipse filius Dei 
dignitatem evehat, ut illud 
ipsum munus administretis 
ad quod ipse in hune mun- 
dum venit, et mortem acer- 
bissimam obiit, cuique regni 
dignitatem postposuit. Voca- 
vit enim vos et nunc instituet 
vos, uti oves ejus, et dispersos 
in hoc perdito mundo filios 
Dei quaeratis, ipsique in 
aeternum salvandos addu- 
catis. Cogitate item contin- 
enter, quantus sit thesaurus 
qui vobis committitur : Oves 
enim Christi sunt, quas ille 
precio animae suae sibi com- 
paravit, sponsa ejus est et 
corpus Ecclesia, cui debetis 
ministrare, et ad vitam aeter- 
nam quae, si aliqua vestra 
culpa accipiat injuriam, aut 
damnum, agnoscitis quanto 
vos scelere obligaturi sitis, 
et quam horrendum vobis 
supplicium ipsi adducturi. 
Postremo, volvite semper 
animis vestris, et quis finis 
sit ac terminus hujus vestri 
ministerii, erga hos fidei 
vestrae commendatos filios 
Dei, sponsam et corpus 
Christi. Nam antea de nulla 
vobis cogitandum est remis- 
sione solicitudinis, curae et 
operae vestrae, quam omnes 
eos, qui vestrae curae sunt 
commendati, adduxeritis ad- 
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You have heard, brethren, as 
well in your private examina- 
tion, as in the exhortation, and 
in the holy lessons taken out 
of the Gospel, and of the writ- 
ings of the Apostles, of what 
dignity and of how great impor- 
tance this office is (whereunto 
ye be called). And now we 
exhort you, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to have in 
remembrance, into how high a 
dignity, and to how chargeable 
an office ye be called, that is 
to say, to be the messengers, 
the watchmen, the Pastors, and 
the stewards of the Lord to 
teach, to premonish, to feed, 
and provide for the Lord’s 
family: to seek for Christ’s 
sheep that be dispersed abroad, 
and for his children which be 
in the midst of this naughty 
world, to be saved through 
Christ for ever. Have always 
therefore printed in your 
remembrance, how great a 
treasure is committed to your 
charge, for they be the sheep 
of Christ, which He bought 
with his death, and for whom 
He shed his blood. The church 
and congregation whom you 
must serve, is his spouse and 
his body. And if it shall chance 
the same church, or any mem- 
ber thereof, to take any hurt 
or hindrance, by reason of your 
negligence, ye know the great- 
ness of the fault, and also of 
the horrible punishment which 
will ensue. Wherefore, con- 
sider with yourselves the end 
of your ministry, towards the 
children of God, towards the 
spouse and body of Christ, 
and see that ye never cease your 
labour, your care and diligence, 
until you have done all that 
lieth in you, according to your 
bounden duty, to bring all such 
as are, or shall be committed 
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ministratione doctrinae et 
disciplinae Christi, vitae- 
que vestrae exemplis, ad 
eam fidei et agnitionis filii 
Dei unitatem et perfectionem, 
ad eamque mensuram plenae 
adultae aetatis Christi, ut 
nullus omnino vel errori in 
Religione vel vitio in vita 
locus apud quemquam detur. 


Cum itaque sit munus 
vestrum, tantae simul et ex- 
cellentiae et dignitatis et 
molis atque difficultatis : 
videtis quanta oporteat vos 
cura et solicitudine, in illud 
incumbere, ut et gratos vos 
eo Domino praestetis, qui 
tanto vos honore afficit, tan- 
tamque vobis confert digni- 
tatem, et nullum vobis ipsis 
et ecclesiae ejus damnum 
detis. Jam autem nihil 
potestis hujus ex vobis cogi- 
tare, omnis haec facultas a 
solo Deo datur quantopere 
ergo pro bono ejus spiritu 
orare vos sit necesse cernitis. 
Cumgue nulla alia re, tantum 
humanae salutis opus, quod 
vobis imponitur, possitis per- 
ficere, quam doctrina_ et 
exhortatione, ex divinis scrip- 
turis deprompta, et via huic 
doctrinae respondente, agnos- 
citis, quanto etiam studio 
incumbere vos oporteat, 
legendis et _ perdiscendis 
Divinis scripturis, meditandis 
quoque et formandis moribus 
cum vestris, tum vestrorum, 
ad earundem scripturarum 
regulam. Et hac ipsa de 
causa, quam procul etiam a 
vobis omnia mundi negocia, 
et studia submovenda per- 
spicitis. 


Haec vero omnia, confidi- 
mus vos diu, multumque 
et religiose ante cogitasse, 


to your charge, unto that agree- 
ment in faith, and knowledge 
of God, and to that ripeness 
and perfectness of age in Christ, 
that there be no place left 
among them, either for error 
in Religion, or for viciousness 
in life. 


Then, forasmuch as your 
office is both of so great excel- 
lency, and of so great difficulty, 
ye see with how great care and 
study ye ought to apply your- 
selves, as well that you may 
shew yourselves kind to the 
Lord, who hath placed you in 
so high a dignity, as also to 
beware that neither you your- 
selves offend, neither be occasion 
that other offend. Howbeit, ye 
cannot have a mind and a will 
thereto of yourselves, for that 
power and ability is given of 
God alone. Therefore, ye see 
how ye ought and have need, 
earnestly to pray for his Holy 
Spirit. And seeing that ye can- 
not by any other means compass 
the doing of so weighty a work 
pertaining to the salvation of 
man, but with doctrine and 
exhortation, taken out of holy 
scripture and with a life agree- 
able unto the same, Ye perceive 
how studious ye ought to be 
in reading and learning the 
holy scriptures. and in framing 
the manners, both of yourselves, 
and of them that _ specially 
pertain unto you, according to 
the rule of the same scriptures. 
And for this self-same cause, 
ye see how you ought to for- 
sake and set aside (as much 
as you may) all worldly cares 
and studies. 


We have a good hope that 
you have well weighed and 
pondered these things with 
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considerasse, probeque pon- 
derasse, atque ita vocationi 
Domini ad hoc munus ob- 
sequi ejus confisos ope, sic 
decrevisse: ut velitis hoc 
unum totis viribus agere, 
cunctasque huc curas_ et 
cogitationes vestras conferre 
ut, et Spiritum sanctum, 
facultatem coelestem, munus 
vestrum sancte et salubriter 
obeundi, a Patre Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, per hunc 
unum mediatorem et propitia- 
torem nostrum, indesinenter 
oretis, et jugi vos ac religiosa 
D. scripturarum lectione et 
excussione, ad hoc ipsum 
ministerium vestrum in dies 
amplius instruatis et corro- 
boretis. Et vitam quoque 
vestram atque vestrorum, sic 
laboretis quotidie sanctificare, 
et ad Christi doctrinam con- 
formare, ut salutaria gregis 
Domini exemplaria, vos et 
vestros praestetis. Et quo 
in ista omnia possitis et 
liberioribus animis, atque 
foelicius etiam incumbere, 
omnes hujus saeculi curas et 
negocia longe a vobis rejici- 
atis; sicut haec omnia nobis 
in examinatione vestra, freti 
Dei auxilio, promisistis. Ut 
vero et praesens Christi 
ecclesia, de his mentem et 
voluntatem vestram quoque 
intelligat, et vos, haec vestra 
promissio etiam ecclesiae 
facta, magis ad _ officium 
solicitet, respondebitis clara 
voce ad ea quae de his ipsis 
officiis vestris, vos ecclesiae 
nomine interrogabimus. 


1. Confiditis, vos a Domino 
nostro Jesu Christo, principe 
pastore gregis sui et summo 
animarum Episcopo, ad ec- 
clesiae suae ministerium esse 
vocatos? Credimus. 
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yourselves, long before this 
time, and that you have clearly 
determined by God’s grace, to 
give yourselves wholly to this 
vocation, whereunto it hath 
pleased God to call you, so that 
(as much as lieth in you) you 
apply yourselves wholly to this 
one thing, and draw all your 
cares and studies this way, and 
to this end. And that you 
will continually pray for the 
heavenly assistance of our only 
mediator and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, that by daily reading 
and weighing of the Scriptures, 
ye may wax riper and stronger 
in your ministry. And that 
ye may so endeavour yourselves 
from time to time to sanctify 
the lives of you and yours, 
and to fashion them after the 
rule and doctrine of Christ. 
And that ye may be wholesome 
and godly examples and _ pat- 
terns, for the rest of the con- 
gregation to follow. And that 
this present congregation of 
Christ here assembled, may 
also understand your minds 
and wills, in these things: 
And that this your promise, 
shall more move you to do your 
duties, ye shall answer plainly 
to these things, which we in 
the name of the congregation 
shall demand of you, touching 
the same. 


1. Do you think in your 
heart, that you be truly called 
according to the will of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and_ the 
order of this Church of Eng- 
land to the ministry of Priest- 
hood? Answer: I think it. 
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2. Persuasum habetis D. 
scripturas continere omnem 
doctrinam aeternae salutis; 
et decrevistis ex his solis 
atque juxta confessione nos- 
trae ecclesiae (quae summa 
est doctrinae in D. scripturis 
traditae et consensus ecclesiae 
Christi catholicus) desumere, 
quae populum vobis commis- 
sum doceatis omnia, nec quic- 
quam ei inferre, quod ex illis 
concludi et demonstrari non 
possit? Ita persuasum habe- 
mus et decrevimus. Dominus 
adjuvet vestrum propositum. 


3. Dabitis igitur fidelem 
operam, ut et doctrinam et 
sacramenta et disciplinam 
Christi omnino ita admini- 
stretis, ut praecepit Dominus, 
et habet ecclesia nostra ex 
Domini praeceptis, admini- 
strationis hujus rationem 
constituendam. Ut doceatis 
vestrae fidei ac curae com- 
missos, servare omnia quae- 
cunque Dominus docenda 
tradidit et praecepit? Dabi- 
mus, adjuvante nos Domino. 


4. Estis parati, ut gregem 
vobis commissum, in doctrina 
Christi indesinenter et summa 
fide pascatis, et omnibus illis 
quatuor rationibus, quas D. 
scriptura tradit instituatis : 
Catechismo rudiorum in 
Christianismo: Lectione et 
enarratione scripturarum, ad 
doctrinam et exhortationem 
ecclesiae universae : Piis col- 
lationibus et disputationibus, 
ad firmandam studiosioribus 
Christianismi, et omni populo 
pleniorem dogmatum Christi 
cognitionem, et ad arcendam 
a fidelibus depellendamque 
omnem doctrinam alienam, 
privatisque admonitionibus et 
adhortationibus, tum ad 
aegrotos quam ad_ sanos, 


2. The Bishop: Be you per- 
suaded that the holy Scriptures 
contain sufficiently all doctrine 
required of necessity for eternal 
salvation, through faith in Jesu 
Christ? And are you deter- 
mined with the said Scriptures 
to instruct the people com- 
mitted to your charge, and to 
teach nothing, as required of 
necessity, to eternal salvation, 
but that you shall be persuaded 
may be concluded and proved 
by the Scripture? Answer: I 
am so persuaded and have so 
determined by God’s grace. 


3. The Bishop : Will you then 
give your faithful diligence 
always, so to minister the doc- 
trine and sacraments, and the 
discipline of Christ, as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as 
this realm hath received the 
same, according to the com- 
mandments of God, so that you 
may teach the people committed 
to your cure and charge, with 
all diligence to, keep and observe 
the same? Answer: I will do 
so, by the help of the Lord. 


4. The Bishop: Will you be 
ready with all faithful dili- 
gence, to banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines, contrary to God’s Word, 
and to use both public and 
private monitions and exhor- 
tations, as well to the sick as 
to the whole, within your 
cures, as need shall require and 
occasion be given? Answer: I 
will, the Lord being my helper. 
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ubicunque illis opus fuerit 
et occasio dabitur? Parati 
sumus, Domino nos adju- 
vante. 





5. Tempus omne, quod 
vobis a _ sacris ministeriis 
publicis et privatis, ac neces- 
saria et frugali corporis cura 
superfuerit, id omne precibus 
et lectione D. scripturarum, 
iisque studiis quae cogni- 
tionem_ scripturarum et 
docendi facultatem adjuvant 
et ornant, rejectis a vobis 
cunctis mundi et carnis 
studiis et negociis, feriis et 
ludicris, impendetis? Impen- 
demus, juvante nos Domino. 


6. Summa etiam cura, 
vestram et vestrorum domes- 
ticorum vitam et mores 
studebitis doctrinae Christi 
conformare; atque tum vos 
ipsos tum etiam domesticos 
vestros, quantum Dominus 
vobis dederit, salutaria prae- 
bere, gregis Domini exem- 
plaria? Studebimus, juvante 
nos Domino. 


7. Atque communionem 
Christi, cum omnibus mem- 
bris ejus : praecipue vero cum 
omnibus nostrae Ecclesiae, 
plebe et ministris, constanter 
et summo studio coletis? 
Colemus, adjuvante nos 
Domino. 








8. Praefectosque 
Ecclesiae, et quibus cura 
vestri et gubernatio est, 
eritque commissa, reveren- 
ter observabitis, sanctisque 
eorum monitis promptis 
animis obsequemini, et judi- 
cio eorum vos permittetis? 
Hoe studebimus, juvante nos 
Domino. 


nostrae 
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5S The Bishop: Will you be 
diligent in prayers, and in read- 
ing of the holy Scriptures, and 
in such studies as help to the 
knowledge of the same, laying 
aside the study of the world and 
the flesh? Answer: I will en- 
deavour myself so to do, the 
Lord being my helper. 












6. The Bishop: Will you be 
diligent to frame and fashion 
your own selves, and your 
families, according to the doc- 
trine of Christ, and to make 
both yourselves and them (as 
much as in you lieth) wholesome 
examples and spectacles to the 
flock of Christ? Answer: I 
will so apply myself, the Lord 
being my helper. 


7. The Bishop: Will you 
maintain and set forward (as 
much as lieth in you) quietness, 
peace, and love amongst all 
Christian people, and especially 
among them that are, or shall 
be committed to your charge? 
Answer : I will so do, the Lord 
being my helper. 


8. The Bishop: Will you 
reverently obey your Ordinary, 
and other chief ministers, unto 
whom the government and 
charge is committed over you, 
following with a glad mind and 
will their godly admonition, and 
submitting yourselves to their 
godly judgments? Answer: I 
will so do, the Lord being my 
helper. 
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9. Nec Ecclesiam vestram 
unquam deseretis, nisi Domi- 
nus per Ecclesiam suam et 
ejus curatores alio vos 
vocarit? Nunquam desere- 
mus, adjuvante nos Christo 
Domino. 


Hic ergo, ipse Deus et 
servator noster, qui istam 
vobis ad haec omnia dedit 
voluntatem, det etiam ad eam 
facultatem, opusque suum 
quod in vobis coepit, ipse 
perficiat in diem suum, cum 
redibit judicaturus vivos et 
mortuos. Amen. 


Et si ordinatio fiat in ea ipsa 
ecclesia cui ministri ordinantur, 
debet etiam ipsa ecclesia appel- 
lari de suo officio erga ministros 
suos, ipsique ordinandi dili- 
genter commendari, ut eos sicut 
Christi ministros omnes_ in 
ecclesia habeant et audiant. 


Post haec jubetur ecclesia 

eadem orare ordinandis in 
silentio, hisque precibus datur 
justum spacium, quo finito, 
subjicit primarius ordinatur. 


Dominus vobiscum. 


Oremus. Deus omnipotens, 
pater Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, gratias agimus tuae 
divinae Majestati, et immen- 
sae in nos charitati ac be- 
nignitati, per hunce ipsum 
flium tuum, Dominum et 
redemptorem nostrum, quod 
eum donasti nobis et redemp- 
torem et doctorem ad vitam 
beatam et sempiternam. Et 
voluisti ut, postquam nostram 
morte sua redemptionem per- 
fecisset, et ad dexteram tuam 
in coelis consedisset, instaur- 


Then shall the Bishop .say : 
Almighty God, who hath given 
you this will to do all these 
things, grant also unto you 
strength and power to perform 
the same, that He may accom- 
plish his work which He hath 
begun in you, until the time 
He shall come at the latter day, 
to judge the quick and the dead. 


After this, the congregation 
shall be desired, secretly in 
their prayers, to make humble 
supplications to God for the 
aforesaid things: for the which 
prayers there shall be a certain 
space kept in silence. That 
done, the Bishop shall pray in 
this wise : 

The Lord be with you. 

Answer : And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray, Almighty God 
and heavenly Father, which of 
Thy infinite love and goodness 
towards us, hast given to us 
Thy only and most dear be- 
loved son Jesus Christ, to be 
our Redeemer and Author of 
everlasting life: who after He 
had made perfect our redemp- 
tion by his death, and was 
ascended into heaven, sent 
abroad into the world his 
Apostles, Prophets, Evangel- 
ists, Doctors and Pastors, by 
whose labour and ministry He 
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ator omnium quae sunt in 
coelo et in terra, daret nobis 
miseris et perditis hominibus, 
mitteretque sicut tu eum 
misisti, Apostolos, Prophetas, 
Evangelistas, Doctores et 
Pastores, quorum ministerio 
dispersos in mundo filios tuos 
ipse ad te colligeret, eosque 
te eis, in semetipso mani- 
festo, tibi ad perpetuam 
laudem nominis sancti tui, 
regigneret et renovaret. Inter 
quos placuit misericordiae 
tuae, et nos tibi per eundem 
fillum tuum, et eodem sancto 
ejus ministerio adduci_ et 
regenerari, hancque ex nobis, 
ut nune adest coram te, in 
tuo sancto conspectu, consti- 
tui ecclesiam. Pro his itaque 
tantis tam ineffabilibus 
aeternae bonitatis tuae bene- 
ficiis, tum etiam pro eo quod 
praesentes famulos tuos, ad 
idem salutis humanae mini- 
sterii vocare, et nobis ad id 
ordinandos, offerre es dig- 
natus, quantas possumus 
agimus gratias, teque laud- 
amus et adoramus. Atque 
per eundem filium tuum sup- 
plices te rogamus et pre- 
camur, ut spiritum sanctum 
tuum, in nomine filii tui, 
opulente in hos ipsos tuos 
ministros effundas: eosque 
semper eos doceas_ et 
gubernes, quo tuo populo, 
gregi boni pastoris nostri 
filii tui, ministerium suum et 
fideliter et utiliter praestent : 
ac eo quamplurimos gloriae 
tuae quotidie adducant: 
eosque quod adduxerint, ad 
omnem tuam sanctam volun- 
tatem in dies perfectius insti- 
tuant et conforment. Da 
quoque illis omnibus, quorum 
saluti vis istos ministrare, 
animos verbi tui capaces. 
Atque nobis omnibus hic et 
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gathered together a great flock 
in all the parts of the world, to 
set forth the eternal praise of 
thy holy name. 


For these so great benefits of 
thy eternal goodness, and for 
that Thou hast vouchsafed to 
call these thy servants here 
present to the same office and 
ministry of the salvation of 
mankind, we render unto Thee 
most hearty thanks, we worship 
and praise Thee, and we humbly 
beseech Thee by the same thy 
Sori, to grant unto all us which 
either here or elsewhere call 
upon thy name, that we may 
show ourselves thankful to 
Thee for these and all other 
thy benefits, and that we may 
daily increase and go forwards 
in the knowledge and faith of 
Thee and thy Son, by the Holy 
Spirit. So that as well by these 
thy ministers, as by them to 
whom they shall be appointed 
ministers, thy holy name may 
be always glorified, and thy 
blessed kingdom enlarged, 
through the same thy Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which liveth 
and reigneth with Thee in the 
unity of the same Holy Spirit, 
world without end. Amen. 
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ubique nomen tuum invocan- 
tibus, gratos nos tibi semper 
praestare, pro his et omnibus 
aliis beneficiis ejus: sicque 
quotidie in cognitione et fide 
tui et filii tui, proficere per 
spiritum sanctum tuum, ut 
per hos tuos ministros, et eos 
quibus nos dare ministros 
voluisti, nosque omnes nomen 
sanctum tuum semper am- 
plius glorificetur, et beatum 
regnum filii tui latius propa- 
getur, potentiusque quo- 
cunque pervenerit obtineat. 
Per eundem filium tuum 
Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum, qui tecum vivit et 
regnat in unitate ejusdem 
spiritus sancti, per omnia 
secula seculorum. Amen. 


Post hance precem, primarius 
ordinator cum presbyteris prae- 
sentibus imponit iis qui ordi- 
nantur in genua sua procum- 
bentibus, manus, et dicit : 


Manus Dei omnipotentis, 
Patris, Filii et Spiritus sancti 
sit super vos, protegat et 
gubernet vos, ut eatis et 
fructum vestro ministerio 
quamplurimum afferatis, 
isque maneat in  vitam 
aeternam. Amen. 


When this prayer is done, the 
Bishop with the priests present, 
shall lay their hands severally 
upon the head of every one that 
receiveth orders. The receivers 
humbly kneeling upon their 
knees, and the Bishop saying : 


Receive the Holy Ghost, 
whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven: and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained : and be thou a faithful 
dispenser of the Word of God 
and of his holy Sacraments. In 
the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


The Bishop shall deliver to 
every one of them, the Bible in 
one hand, and the Chalice or 
cup with the bread in the other 
hand, and saying : 


Take thou authority to preach 
the Word of God and to minister 
the holy Sacraments in this 
congregation, where thou shalt 
be so appointed. 
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His finitis, canit ecclesia 
Symbolum fidei, 

et proceditur ad 

Communionem, 


quam ordinati una sumunt : qui 
etiam dum communionem sump- 
serint, in eo loco manent, ubi 
impositae eis manus sunt. Com- 
munione peracta, tota illa 
sacra actio, cum congruente 
oratione et benedictione finitur, 
et populus dimittitur. Sique 
ordinati cum aedificatione ec- 
clesiae id possunt, unus eorum 
habet a prandio concionem ad 
populum. 


Cum autem tres ordines sint 
presbyterorum et curatorum 
ieclesiae, ordo Episcoporum : 
deinde presbyterorum, quos 
veteres Cardinales vocabant, 
qui primarian Ecclesiae guber- 
nationem administrant in locis 
ubi non sunt Episcopi: et 
eorum presbyterorum qui his 
adjutorio sunt et vocantur apud 
nos Diaconi vel adjutores. Ita 
ordinatio quoque attemperatur® 
ut cum ordinatur aliquis Super- 
intendens, id est Episcopus, 
omnia aliquanto pluribus et 
gravius gerantur et perficiantur 
quam cum ordinatur presbyter 
secundi ordinis vel tertii. Ita 
etiam fit nonnullum discrimen 


inter ordinationem _ presby- 
terorum  secundi_ et terti1 
ordinis. 






2 We call attention to the tense of this word. The rite is modified in actual 
use. This implies that it is not a rite drawn up tentatively for Cranmer. Father 
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When this is done, the Con- 
gregation shall sing the Creed. 


And also they shall go to the 
Communion, which all they that 
receive orders shall take to- 
gether, and remain in the same 
place where the hands were laid 
upon them, until such time as 
they have received the Com- 
munion. 


The Communion being done, 
after the last Collect, and im- 
mediately before the benedic- 
tion, shall be said this Collect : 


Most merciful Father, we 
beseech Thee so to send upon 
these thy servants thy heavenly 
blessing, that they may be 
clad about with all justice, and 
that thy word spoken by their 
mouths may have such success, 
that it may never be spoken in 
vain. Grant also that we may 
have grace to hear, and receive 
the same as thy most holy 
Word and the mean of our sal- 
vation, that in all our words 
and deeds we may seek thy 
glory, and the increase of thy 
kingdom, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Sidney Smith wrongly translated this by a subjunctive in his ‘‘Tablet” articles, 
and curiously enough, the Rev. C. Smyth, in his ‘‘ Cranmer and the Reforma- 


tion,” falls into the same error. 


That enables him to say that the rite was 


drawn up specially for Cranmer, whereas Bucer’s actual word implies quite 
clearly that it had already been in use at Strasburg. 
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GENERAL SYNOPSIS OF ANGLICAN ORDINAL. 


Anglican Deacons. 


Sermon 
Presentation a 
Interrogation of people .. 


Litany and Suffrages ... ... ... 

followed by three collects, the 
third being a special Ordination 
one for deacons ... 

Communion service of the day, 
but Epistle from I Tim. iii. 
or else Acts vi. 

Oath of King’s supremacy . 

Examination : 
seven questions and answers. 
Three of them based on Bucer, 
and another — explaining the 
functions of a deacon, is entirely 
Bucerian in language and con- 
ception, though not in his rite. 
Three others special for deacons, 
and these are original 

Laying on of — and 
form ‘ hea 

Giving of New Testament ree 
and form .. — 


Gospel of the day . vr 
Rest of Communion ‘Service 


Anglican priests. 
Introit, Ps. xl., cxxxii. or cxxxv. 
Epistle, Acts xx. 
or I Tim. iii. ... 
Gospel, Matthew xxvi. 
or John x. ; 
or John xx. ... 
Come Holy Ghost . 
Presentation 
Admonition 
Litany and collects . 
collect 
Exhortation 
Examination 
Prayer : ; 
Laying on of hands" 
Form me 
Giving of Bible and Chalice . 
Form ale 


Source. 


Pontifical. 

(in Pontifical, but Bucer is 
used). Abbreviation of 
Bucer’s form for priests. 

Pontifical—Luther. 


original composition (by 
Sranmer?). 

Bucer. 

original. 

original. 


Bucer. 
Bucer. 


original. 

Bucer. 

original. 

Pontifical. 

based on Pontifical, but re- 
ference to dead left out. - 
original. 


Bucer. 

Bucer. 

Bucer. 

Bucer. 

Bucer. 

Bucer. 
Bucer—Pontifical. 
Pontifical. 

Bucer. 
Pontifical—Luther. 
original. 

Bucer. 

Bucer. 

Bucer. 
Bucer—Pontifical. 
Pontifical plus original. 
Chalice given in Pontifical. 
original. 
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Credo and Communion service .. 
Final Prayer 
Anglican Bishops. 
Introit, Ps. xl., exxxii. 
Epistle, I Tim. iii. ... 
Gospel, John xxi. 

or else John x, 
Credo ... ‘a 
Presentation —" 
Oath of Supremacy .. 
Oath of obedience to Abp. . 
Invitation to Prayer 


Or CXXXV. 


Litany and suffrages 
Collect for Bishop ... 
Address to elect 


Examination : 
eight questions, four based on 
Bucer pie. we” aac aka | ae 
and four original, though 
Bucerian in language, definitely 
not Pontifical e “See eek’ Saees 

Come Holy Ghost .. 

Prayer — 


Laying on of hands . 

Form ... . 
Laying on of Bible - See 
Form en 

Giving of staff . 

Form 

Rest of Communion Service . 
Final Prayer 
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Bucer. 
original. 


Bucer. 

Bucer. 

Bucer. 

Bucer. 

Bucer. 

Pontifical. 

original. 

based on Pontifical. 


original but Bucerian in 
language. 
Pontifical—Luther. 
original. 


Partly Pontifical, and partly 
Bucer. 


Bucer. 

original. 
Bucer—Pontifical. 

First part from Bucer, 


second half original, in- 
corporating a few phrases 
from Pontifical, with all 
essential phrases omitted. 


-Bucer—-Pontifical. 


Pontifical, plus original. 
Pontifical. 

original. 

Pontifical. 

original. 


original. 


We now invite the dishes te glance once again at the 
statements made by Anglican writers as to the amount 
of resemblance between the Bucerian and the Anglican 
rite, as given in last month’s article. 


(To be continued.) 


Errata.—In the first article, 


at page 21, 


‘“‘ Rey. Charles 


Smythe” should be ‘ Rey. Charles Smyth, > and “ Hulsean 


Prize Essay ”? should be ‘‘ Thirlwall Prize Essay.” 


Similarly 


on page 22. On page 22 ‘‘ Mr. Eels ”’ should be “ Mr. Eells.”’ 
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HOLY COMMUNION FOR OTHERS 


By THE Rev. Francis J. ConNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
(Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, New York.) 


HE custom of receiving Holy Communion for 
the benefit of someone else has prevailed in the 
Catholic Church for several centuries, and in 
recent years has become more general with the 

increase of devotion on the part of the faithful towards 
the Blessed Eucharist. Sometimes the beneficiary is a 
living person, as when a child offers his Communion 
for his mother; but more frequently the application is 
directed to the alleviation of one who has passed into 
eternity. That this practice is thoroughly consonant 
with the principles of the Catholic faith cannot be 
doubted. The very fact that for hundreds of years the 
Church has permitted preachers and ascetical writers to 
recommend this act of devotion to their hearers and 


readers affords an incontestable guarantee of its complete 
orthodoxy. 


It cannot be doubted, however, but that not a few of 
those that practise this form of devotion entertain very 
vague and even incorrect notions as to the manner in 
which they benefit those for whom they receive Holy 
Communion. Some believe, it seems, that they can 
convey to others the direct sacramental fruit of their 
Communion, so that these latter profit thereby in the 
same manner and measure as if they had approached 
the holy table themselves. Hence, in order to be able 
to correct such false impressions and to explain clearly 
and exactly the true doctrine of Holy Communion for 
others priests should be fully conversant with the 
teachings of Catholic theology relevant to this matter. 


To understand the various phases of this subject, one 
must begin with the general principle that every Sacra- 
ment is intended primarily to confer sanctifying grace. 
Joined to this grace, and, usually designated as sacra- 
mental grace, is a title to actual graces conducive to 
the attainment of the special end of the particular 
Sacrament. To the worthy recipient of the Holy 
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Eucharist is given a title to actual graces inspiring 
fervent acts of divine love, for It is pre-eminently the 
sacrament of love.' The Blessed Sacrament does not 
per sé immediately remit venial sins, but it does effect 
their remission mediately. That is, the acts of charity 
elicited with the aid of the aforesaid actual graces, may 
contain—and ordinarily do contain—at least an implicit 
detestation of some or all of the venial sins that tarnish 
the recipient’s soul; and by virtue of this contrition they 
are forgiven. By the satisfactory power of these same 
acts there is also given a title to the condonation of a 
portion of the temporal punishment due to the com- 
municant for these same venial sins or for other sins 
that may have been previously forgiven. 


Now, the sanctifying grace conferred by Holy Com- 
munion as well as the actual graces to which it entitles 
the recipient and the remission of venial sins that these 
procure, are beneficial only to the communicant himself. 
This is what theologians mean when they state that the 
effects ex opere operato of Holy Communion cannot be 
transferred to others.?, As proofs of this assertion the 
theologians cite the general principle that the immediate 
effects of every sacrament are intended only for the 
recipient, and also adduce the special reason that the Holy 
Eucharist, being a spiritual food, is directly beneficial 
only to those that partake of. it. 


Which then are the fruits of Holy Communion that 
can be transferred to others? We shall group them under 
three general classes. First, there are certain effects of 
the reception of the Sacrament, considered as an act 
of devotion on the part of the communicant. For, 
although the act of receiving the Sacrament is productive 
of grace ex opere operato—by virtue of the Sacrament 
itself as the instrument of the divine power—yet this 
same act is also an exercise of supernatural virtue on 
the part of the recipient, and consequently possesses the 
same value ex opere operantis as a similar extra- 
sacramental act. It has, therefore, a satisfactory value— 
the right to the remission of a certain amount of 
temporal punishment—and this effect the communicant 


1St. Thomas: Summa, P. III, Q. 79, a. 1, ad 2. 


2 E.g., Van Noort : De Sacramentis, Vol. I, n. 397 ; St. Thomas: 
Summa, P. ITT, Q. 79, a. 7, ad 3. 
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can transfer to another person, whether living or dead. 
The reason is, because satisfaction is not something that 
perfects the individual who fulfils it, but is rather the 
payment of a debt to God, and therefore satisfactory 
works can be vicariously performed in virtue of the 
supernatural union of the faithful in the Mystical Body 
of Christ, wherein one member can assist another.*® If 
the beneficiary is living, he must be in the state of grace 
and must be liable to a debt of temporal punishment 
for sins already forgiven, in order to profit by the 
satisfactory fruit that is being offered for him. When 
these two conditions are verified, it seems that the transfer 
of the satisfaction infallibly takes place—and_ that, 
too, even though the beneficiary is unaware of the good 
deed that is being performed in his behalf, because every 
one has at least an implicit and general intention of 
accepting whatever favours of this nature are applied 
for him.‘ If, however, the communicant intends the 
satisfactory fruit of his act for a particular departed soul, 
it seems that ordinarily that soul is benefited, provided 
itis in Purgatory, but that sometimes the divine justice 
for good reasons does not permit this particular appli- 
cation to become effective.’ Accordingly, a person offering 
the satisfactory effect of his Communion for a deceased 
relative or friend cannot have absolute certainty that that 
particular soul will be succoured, even though in fact 
it is enduring the expiatory pains of Purgatory. 

The reception of Holy Communion has also another 
alienable fruit ex opere operantis—its impetratory value 
or inherent efficacy, after the manner of a prayer, to 
move the divine mercy to bestow favours, either spiritual 
or temporal. This, like the satisfactory value, may be 
offered for another, although it is to be noted that the 
infallible efficacy with which prayer has been endowed 
by the promise of Christ* is generally held to refer only 
to prayer for oneself.’ Unlike the satisfactory fruit, the 
impetratory effect can be applied even for sinners, 
especially to obtain for them the grace of conversion. 


*St. Thomas: Supplementum, Q. 18, a. 2, ad 1. 
‘Suarez: De Poenitentia, Disp. 48, s. 3, n. 11. 
*Pesch : Praelectiones Dogmaticae, Vol. IX, n. 616. 
* Matthew, xxi. 22; John, xvi. 23. 

"St. Thomas: Summa, P. IT-II, Q. 83, a. 7. ad 2. 
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The question naturally present itself, how does 
impetration avail the souls in Purgatory. Theologians 
reply that prayer as such is capable of benefiting the 
members of the Church suffering at least indirectly—that 
is, by persuading God to inspire some living person 
to offer satisfactions or indulgences for those souls. 
Furthermore, according to some theologians, impetration 
has also a direct effect, in that it moves the divine mercy 
to apply immediately to the suffering souls some of the 
satisfactory value of the works of Christ and of the 
Saints. However, what was said above about the uncer- 
tainty of the acceptance by God of the satisfaction offered 
for a particular soul is true likewise of impetration. 


The meritorious fruit of Holy Communion ez opere 
operantis is inalienable. For merit, being essentially a 
title to a degree of sanctifying grace and to a corres- 
ponding degree of glory, is strictly personal. Only the 
God-Man could merit for others because of the super- 
natural union existing between Him and mankind—a 
union analogous to that which exists between the head 
and the members of the living human body.’ However, 
this principle applies only to merit in the strict sense— 
meritum de condigno—for it is the common teaching of 
theologians, against Soto,” that every good work of a 
person in the state of grace, besides enriching him with 
a claim in justice to an increase of grace and to glory, 
also confers a title in fitness (decentia) to some divine 
favours, which title can be ceded to others, either just 
or sinners, at the option of the recipient. Accordingly, 
this species of merit—de congruo—accruing from a worthy 
communion can be transferred by the communicant to 
some other person, without any diminution of his own 
personal merit de condigno." 

This, then, is the first class of benefits that the 
Communion of one can gain for another—the satisfaction, 
the impetration and the merit de congruo of the actual 
reception considered as the personal work of the recipient. 
The second class is composed of the same manner of 


8 Pesch : Praelectiones Dogmaticae, Vol. IX, n. 611. 
®* St. Thomas: Summa, P. III, Q. 48, a. 1. 
De Natura et Gratia, Lib. IT, cap. 4. 


1 §t. Thomas : Summa, P. I-II, Q. 114, a. 6 and Supplementum, 
Q. 18, a. 2, ad 3; Suarez: Lib. XII, cap. 32-35. 
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efiects—satisfaction, impetration and merit de congruo— 
of the devotional acts connected with the Holy Com- 
munion as preparation and thanksgiving. To evaluate 
these fruits properly, it is well to distinguish between 
those that precede and those that follow the sacramental 
reception. The former are purely ex opere operantis; 
whereas the latter are indirectly ex opere operato. For, 
as was Stated above, one of the chief effects of the Holy 
Eucharist is that it confers actual graces inspiring acts 
of divine charity. Now, while the remission of venial 
sins obtained by these acts avails only the communicant 
himself, the condonation of temporal punishment that 
is another consequence of these same acts can be trans- 
ferred to another. It cannot be doubted but that under 
ordinary circumstances the fervour, and consequently 
the satisfactory efficacy, of the acts following Holy 
Communion surpass those of the acts constituting the 
preparation for the Sacrament. The same is true of 
the impetratory and meritorious value of the devotional 
acts performed after the reception of the Holy Eucharist. 
In this connection it is pertinent to note the opinion 
favoured by Van Noort, to the effect that the actual 
graces inspiring divine charity are given only as long 
as the sacramental presence remains in the body of the 
communicant.” The practical application of this view 
is that the moments immediately following Holy 
Communion should be utilized to the greatest spiritual 
advantage. 


Under the third heading of benefits derived from 
Holy Communion and communicable to others come 
indulgences. By the general law of the Church a person 
may transfer the indulgences gained by his good works 
only to the dead, not to the living.” All indulgences 
granted by the Roman Pontiff are applicable to the souls 
in Purgatory, unless the contrary is stated.“ Thus, 
abundant opportunities are afforded the frequent com- 
municant of aiding the souls of the faithful departed. 
For example, a plenary indulgence can be gained after 
every Holy Communion by the recitation of the “ En 


® De Sacramentis, Vol. I, n. 404. 


'? Some exceptions to this general rule are mentioned in the 
Theologia Moralis of Aertnys-Damen, Vol. II, n. 1128. 


4 Canon 930. 
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ego,’ with some prayers” for the Holy Father.” Again, 
according to a recent decree” one who has received Holy 
Communion can gain a plenary indulgence each day of 
the Forty Hours’ Devotion or other solemn exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament ad instar, by visiting Our Lord 
publicly enthroned and there reciting six times each the 
Our Father, the Hail Mary, and the ‘‘ Glory be to the 
Father.’’ It should be remembered, however, that to 
gain a plenary indulgence for the poor souls it is 
probably necessary to have the same dispositions as to 
gain it for oneself, the chief of these being supernatural 
contrition for all (including venial) sins. It would seem 
that imperfect contrition, or attrition, suffices for ‘the 
remission of the venial sins of one already in the state 
of grace.* There is the same uncertainty concerning 
the acceptance by God of an indulgence offered for a 
particular soul as there is regarding the acceptance of 
satisfaction and impetration. 


May a priest apply the fruits of the Holy Communion 
he receives at Mass to some person other than the one 
to whom he is applying the fruits of the Mass itself by 
reason of a stipend? Though it seems to be a divine 
law that the celebrating priest must partake of the Holy 
Eucharist he has consecrated,” it is still a controverted 
point whether his Communion is of the essence or only 
of the integrity of the Holy Sacrifice. However, it 
would seem that irrespective of these questions we may 
reasonably hold that, without violating the rights of the 
one to whom he is applying the Mass by reason of a 
stipend, the priest may transfer to another the benefits 
of his Communion in the same manner and degree as 
a lay person may do. For, the priest’s Communion 
fulfils two distinct functions—it forms an element of the 
sacrifice, and it constitutes the reception of the Holy 
Eucharist by a member of the Church; and under the 
latter aspect there is no reason why it should not be 


45 By the Decree of the S. Penitentiary, September 20th, 1938 


(A.A.S., 1933, XXV, p. 446), one Pater, Ave and Gloria now 
suffice. 


6 Raccolta, 1930, p. 129. 

* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1933, p. 381. 

% Otten: Institutiones Dogmaticae, Vol. VI, n. 53. 
9 Suarez: Disp. 75, sect. 5, n. 16. 
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as applicable to others as is the Communion of a layman. 
Of course, indulgences attached to the Mass as such——for 
example, the indulgence of the privileged altar—if they 
are included in the scope of the stipend must be applied 
according to the intention of the donor of the stipend. 
But indulgences connected specifically with Holy 
Communion may be disposed of by the priest who 
communicates at the altar just as they may be disposed 
of by those who communicate at the altar-rail. 


Should priests encourage the practice of Holy Com- 
munion for others? About three centuries ago the Jesuit 
theologian, Theophilus Raynaud, gave a vehement 
negative reply to this question in his treatise Error 
Popularis de Communione pro Mortuis. Since the author 
transgressed the bounds of theological precision, the 
work was put on the Index in 1646. However, in 1664 
permission was granted to republish the dissertation with 
the objectionable features eliminated; and it is this 
amended form of the treatise that appears in the copious 
collection of Raynaud’s works, published in 1665. The 
author seems to be concerned chiefly with the matter 
of terminology; for while he admits that the fruits of 
Holy Communion ez opere operantis and the concomitant 
indulgences can be transferred to the souls in Purgatory, 
he strenuously contends that precisely as the reception 
of a Sacrament, Holy Communion can avail only the 
recipient. As is evident, all this is nothing else than 
the common teaching of theologians. However, Raynaud 
goes on to say that if the faithful are urged by preachers 
to receive Holy Communion for the souls of the departed, 
misunderstandings will ensue on the part of the laity, 
and they will be deterred from assisting their deceased 
relatives and friends by more effective and more certain 
means.” Some thirty years ago a similar attitude was 
taken by Father Gonthier, O.P., writing in the 
Canadian periodical Le Rosaire et les Autres Devotions 
Dominicaines." He deprecated the practice of encour- 
aging the faithful to receive Holy Communion for the 
suffering souls, on the score that they will thus be 
dissuaded from having Masses offered for their departed 
loved ones. 


* Raynaud : Opera, Tome VI, p. 633; Tome XV, p. 392. 
"Cf. Ecclesiastical Review, 1901, II, p. 440. 
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Nevertheless, such protests have been rare, and have 
not deterred preachers and writers from recommending 
to devout Catholics the reception of Holy Communion 
for others, especially for the souls in Purgatory. 
However, to obviate false impressions regarding the 
efficacy of this act of devotion, it is advisable that priests 
should explain in sermons and in instructions bearing 
on this matter which fruits of Holy Communion can be 
transferred and which are inalienable. It would be 
especially relevant to emphasize the difference between 
having a Mass said for a person and receiving Holy 
Communion for him. It can safely be asserted that 


ordinarily the former is fraught with far greater spiritual 
benefits than the latter. 


Above all, the faithful should be taught that in 
receiving Holy Communion for others, both living and 
dead, they are strengthening the bond that unites the 
members of the Church militant with one another and 
with the members of the Church suffering. Most 
appropriately has Our Divine Saviour given us His real 
Body as the most sublime symbol and the most effective 
preservative of the supernatural unity that prevails 
throughout His Mystical Body. This thought, clearly 
and forcefully presented to the faithful, cannot fail to 
inspire them to receive Holy Communion frequently, not 
only to promote their own spiritual progress, but also 
to maintain and to foster the union of divine charity 
among those who, though many, are one because they 
partake of the one Bread. 


SSRI Sa 
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CATHOLIC TEACHING AND 
BIG BUSINESS 
By THE Rev. JAMES MacLouGH.in, B.A., B.D. 


HE amassing of excessive riches is clearly in 
conflict with the teaching of the New Testament. 
It is, moreover, in conflict with our better social 
instincts. Even the Duchess in Alice in Wonder- 
land could point the moral: ‘‘ The more there is of mine, 
the less there is of yours.’’ For many generations, 
however, greed for money has been regarded in many 
countries, including England, not only as not an evil, 
but, extraordinary though it may seem, as a virtue. 
And the teaching of the Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, concerned as they are with the equitable 
diffusion of wealth, has no greater obstacle before it than 
the weaning of people away from this devotion to money 
making. 

It begins in the schoolroom with such axioms as 
“Time is money,’’ and: ‘‘ Work is worship ’’—that is 
in the sense that it is man’s chief end in life, and 
therefore to be unceasingly followed for the greater glory 
of God. The heroes set up for boys to model themselves 
on are, or at least used to be, not men who had heroically 
lived the full Christian life, or even men who shone in 
the natural virtues, but simply men who stored up 
millions of pounds. Their knowledge of pirates was 
supplemented by the much less romantic pirates set forth 
in the pages of Samuel Smiles. 


Incidentally, whatever little romance might be attached 
to such lives in these books, there was even less in their 
actual lives. And even schoolboys ought to have sus- 
pected that it is hardly possible for a person to start 
his career as a messenger-boy and simply by working 
hard to find himself by any honest means the possessor 
of millions of pounds. Such honest people would be 
as likely to finish their days in the workhouse as, indeed, 
many did whose inventions were exploited by others. 


However, the chief thing about this type of literature 


is not so much that it was false, as that it was 
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pernicious even if true. Because money-getting was set 
forth as a virtue and millionaires as patterns to be copied. 
Their doctrine of self-help being interpreted meant: God 
helps those who help themselves to as much of their 
neighbour’s property as possible. 


We might here ask how did this perverted teaching 
arise, and what influences have supported it. It may be 
traced in the first instance to the decline in authoritative 
teaching which followed on the Reformation. Men 
always had cupidity in their hearts, but the teaching 
of the Church made them feel it was a shameful thing. 
Luther, indeed, continued to preach against cupidity and 
worldliness and even adopted the canon law in doing 
so; but it is not easy to check an evil after men have 
been taught that good works have no special worth, and 
that anyway one man’s opinion as to conduct is as good 
as another’s. 


Calvin, however, went farther and positively defended 
what had hitherto been regarded as usury; and although 
he would not have given his approbation to the abuses 
which arose out of his teaching (which indeed he could 
not have foreseen), he is more directly responsible than 
Luther. Because in the urban middle classes in 
Switzerland, in which Calvinism took root, men were 
taught definitely to pursue business with a seriousness 
that would at once give glory to God and evidence of 
their own justification. 


It was out of the seed of this teaching, and because 
of the individualism inherent in it, that Puritanism in 
England grew, and grew at the expense of the more 
conservative side of the Protestantism which derived 
from Luther. 


The Puritan argued thus within himself: 


It is wrong to be idle—for diligent work, especially 
if attended with success, is the outward sign of election; 


It is wrong to spend except for one’s necessities— 
because everything else is a frivolity that interferes with 
the steadfast pursuit of one’s calling. 

We must, therefore, work and save and invest the 
savings in still further enterprise. 

Now Capitalism is saving and investing in the grand 
scientific scale, and so, within that system, the Puritan 
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found his true metier.' To some extent it satisfied his 
starved soul. 

Just as an earnest student, too tired for arduous 
thinking, will sometimes salve his conscience by making 
extensive notes, synopses and lists; or just as some people 
will adopt superstitious practices as a good substitute 
(because tangible) for religion, so the Puritan, deprived 
of the consolation of the sacraments, and uncertain of 
a salvation that rested merely on confidence in God, 
sought relief by immersing himself in a flood of mundane 
activities. ‘‘Sweat and be saved’”’ is a dictum attributed 
to the former President Roosevelt. 


Such a weight of individualism in the course of time 
inevitably influenced the teaching of economists, who 
then made it their task to save it from interference on 
the part of the State. The great pioneer in this was 
John Locke. According to him the aim of representative 
government is to secure the freedom and happiness of 
the individual citizens who control it by their votes and 
support it by their taxes. By that he does not mean 
what Catholic philosophers mean by the common good. 
What he means is that an individual should suffer no 
let or hindrance of any kind in accumulating all the 
wealth he can; and that the chief function of the State 
is to secure to men their civil rights, leaving all other 
matters to individual volition and voluntary co-operation. 
By rights he means especially property. He does not 
deal with the duties that are attached to property. 


Once it was established by Locke and his disciples,’ 
both on the Continent and America that the State has 
no other obligation than to protect the wealth of 
individuals, however come by and however unequally 
distributed, it was an easy matter for the economists in 
the eighteenth century, and easier still in the nineteenth, 
to show that this unrestricted individualism was the 
ideal way for increasing wealth—for individuals anyway. 
At least it was easy in England where the theory was 
Supported by the actual fact of success. For, being first 


ee The parable of the talents was very popular among 
Puritans,” writes Professor G. O’Brien in The Economic 
Effects of the Reformation, p. 120. 

* Amongst whom, at various degrees removed, we must place 
Adam Smith, Bentham, John Stuart Mill as well as Voltaire 
and Rousseau. 
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in the field with machinery, coal and iron, and having 
almost unlimited markets in her colonies and in an 
expanding American population, she was undoubtedly 
becoming vastly wealthy. And so the nineteenth century 
took to heart the doctrine that expected, as someone said, 
universal selfishness to take the place of universal love. 
Indeed, that came to be regarded as a self-evident truth. 
Malthus wrote® that God designedly made selfishness a 
stronger instinct in man than benevolence, and “‘ by this 
wise provision the most ignorant are led to promote the 
general happiness.”’ 


From about 1820 on the merchants sought and suc- 
ceeded in getting all protective laws and restrictions on 
trade removed one by one. They also violently opposed, 
and were supported by the economists in their opposition 
to, all acts relating to hours and conditions of work.‘ 
The mammon-worshippers had now a fair field and no 
favour. There was little interference from the State, the 
Church had long ceased to count, wealth was creating 
wealth at a prodigious rate. Merchants and manv- 
facturers, economists and politicians were being given 
a sign by their deity; and all joined in a fervent hymn 
of praise. 


All, that is, except the great masses of the people most 
of whom now, even amongst those still on the land, were 
dispossessed wage earners. They were disposed to see 
it all from a different point of view. For, during all this 
time, none of the good fortune seemed to be coming their 
way. Wages, in fact, got so small that it became a 
general thing to have them supplemented out of the 
public rates. 


Some attempt was made to justify all this selfishness 
and greed. We have seen Malthus’s defence already 
quoted. Adam Smith in the early days of industrialism 
had taught that selfishness promotes the common good, 
and therefore should be encouraged. In the nineteenth 


3 Principles of Population—Appendiz. 

‘The Ten Hours Bill (1847) was denounced as “one of the 
worst measures ever passed in the shape of an Act of the 
legislature.”? Such few ameliorative acts like this as were passed 
were due to the growing strength of the Trade Unions. “1 
tremble to think what this country would have been but for the 
Factory Acts,’? says Arnold Toynbee. Both these quotations 
from Gibbins: The Industrial History of England, p. 186. 
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century it was assumed as an axiom. But, needless to 
say, these arguments afforded no more comfort to the 
oor than did the argument in the seventeenth century 
that land enclosures were for the good of all.’ 


Stress was also laid on the teaching that, after all, 
work was man’s noblest calling. If some made riches 
out of it, it was only a proof of their godliness. There 
was perhaps no conscious conspiracy of let’s pretend in 
all this; but it is very easy to fall into a way of thinking 
that will ease a troubled conscience. The very term 
“free trade ’’ had an air of fairness about it. The laws 
of economics were unalterable and so all interference on 
the part of the State was flying in the face of Providence. 
‘“‘ The business of the last half century,’’ wrote Gladstone, 
“has been in the main a process of setting free the 
individual man, that he may work out his vocation 
without wanton hindrance, as his Maker will have him 
do.”’® This money and business cult was the queen of 
virtues; and it was attended by a host of little subsidiary 
virtues such as perseverance, frugality, temperance, 
thrift, or any other chapter-heading from Smiles. They 
all led up in their several ways to Respectability which 
took on the meaning of deserving respect because of one’s 
banking account, and finally became a substitute for 
religion. If you were not respectable in that sense God 
could not well be pleased with you. The poor were to 
blame for their poverty. Poverty was in fact a sin, or 
at least, as Job’s comforters had contended, a punishment 
for sin. Mendicancy and almsgiving were wrong in 
consequence. ‘‘ No question but riches should be the 
portion rather of the godly than of the wicked . . . for 
godliness hath the promises of this life as well as of the 
life to come.’”? 


>To which one plain John, feeling that he had been thimble- 
rigged, replied: ‘‘ This T know—that I had a cow and an Act 
of Parliament has taken it away from me.” 


——— and Recollections, G. W. E. Russell. (Nelson.) 
p. 71. 

"A Puritan pamphleteer quoted by Tawney: Religion and the 
Rise of Capital, p. 267. An honourable exception to this 
prevailing teaching was the Society of Friends who, during 
this period, were as charitable to the poor as they are to-day. 
They put their hearts and souls into business, it is true, but 
It is noticeable that in this they specialized in catering for such 
legitimate cravings as that for clothes, confectionery and cocoa. 
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Now if this mammon worship is a thing of Protestant 
growth, while the ‘‘ Catholic Church,’ as Heine says, 
“assigns the material world to the devil,’ then you 
would expect to find in Catholic countries less of a 
scramble for riches, or even a backwardness in material 
things; and in Protestant communities a money cult and 
all the abuses of Capitalism that go with it. And that 
is precisely what you find. Compare, for instance, the 
United States with South America—the predominantly 
Protestant with the predominantly Catholic populations. 
Or contrast the Protestant population of Canada with 
the French Catholic population. Or Belfast with Dublin. 
In almost every part of Europe it is noticeable that 
Capitalism and Industrialism go hand in hand with 
Protestantism. There were other influences than religion 
operating in all these cases, it is true; but, even so, the 
coincidence of these two is sufficiently remarkable to 
indicate a kinship between them. That is the con- 
tention of Max Weber, George O’Brien, Tawney (with 
reservations) and others. 


It is an interesting contention because it inclines one 
to believe that the present economic muddle could have 
been prevented if the influence of Catholic teaching had 
not been interrupted; and that consequently, even yet, 
we may be extricated if the teaching of the Popes is 
taken to heart. 


For, during all the period, when Capitalism and its 
abuses were developing unchecked, so unconscious were 
the moneyed people of their duties, and so unguided by 
any Christian teaching, that they could actually cam- 
paign and raise money for the emancipation of negro 
slaves and yet seem to be scarcely even aware that at 
home children were being forced to work sixteen hours 
a day and under the most unhuman conditions. Such 
a state of things simply could not have arisen if the 
Church had remained a powerful force in the land. As 
it was, ‘‘ neither Church nor guild survived to offer any 
obstacle to the view that headlong wealth was the 
sovereign for society and for the individual.’ The 
~ Catholic Church would never have ceased to remind her 
subjects that business and money are not ends in them- 


®The Rise of Modern Industry, J. L. Hammond and B. 
Hammond, p. 212. 
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selves. ‘‘ Production is on account of man, not man of 
production,’’ wrote S. Antonino.’ Business would be a 
question of relation between persons each of whom 
realized certain obligations in conscience. For it was 
only after men had deserted the Church and had begun 
to discuss economics as if its laws were as impersonal 
as those of physics that they began to say business was 
business in the sense that conscience has no right to 
interfere. 


The doctrine of the just price, to take one example 
of medieval teaching, prevented an article from being 
sold too cheaply—which, in practice, meant that wages 
were reasonably adequate and were more or less a fixed 
charge on production costs. Moreover, it also protected 
the consumer against extortionate prices. ‘‘ Whoever 
buys up corn, meal, and wine, in order to drive up 
their price and to amass money at the cost of others is, 
according to the laws of the Church, no better than a 
common criminal . . . care should be taken lest a small 
number be allowed to grow rich and revel in luxury to 
the hurt and prejudice of the many.’’” 


Nor would such teaching have fallen on deaf ears. 
‘Though there were branches of commercial law which 
were in the main independent of the canonist doctrine 
there were none that were opposed to it. On the funda- 
mental points of usury and the just price commercial 
law in the later Middle Ages adopted completely the 
principles of the economists . . . it is certain that on 
its other side, as entering on the moral teaching of the 
Church through the pulpit and the confessional, its 
influence was general and persistent even if it were not 
always successful.’*" ‘‘ The constant presentation to 
the general mind and conscience of Christian ideas, the 
dogmatic basis of which were as yet scarcely assailed by 
scepticism, must have had a powerful influence in 
moralizing life.’’” 


*In his Summa Moralis. Quoted by Fr. Bede Jarrett in 8S. 
Antonino and Medieval Economics, p. 59. 


*Trithemius. Quoted by G. O’Brien: Medieval Economic 
Teaching, p. 134. 


" Ashley : Economic History, Vol. I, p. 383. 


“Ingram: History of Political Economy, p. 26. Both these 
quotations are from O’Brien, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Some may contend that whether Catholic teaching is 
again applied to the conduct of industry or not, the 
present economic depression, like many that have gone 
before it, will not last. Or that it may be dissolved by 
some financial juggling. That may be. But what 
assurance is there that after another ‘‘ trade cycle ’’ we 
may not be faced with another similar crisis? None; for 
there is only one thing that can effectively prevent it, 
and that is to remove the thing that causes it, namely 
Big Business or at least the greed for money on which 
it thrives. We have the solution; but we must first 
remove the halo that for generations has surrounded 
the inordinately rich man. ‘‘ Material prosperity in 
England bred a worship for wealth that has never been 
equalled, except possibly in old Judea.’’™ ‘“ The 
Englishman has pure pride in his wealth and esteems 
it a final certificate . . . there is a mixture of religion 
in it.’”** It is our snobbish interest in the rich and 
especially the kings of finance and their manipulations 
that makes these gentlemen and their industrial romances 
so dear to the newspapers. ‘‘ The Church,’’ writes 
Tawney, ‘‘ was disposed too often to idealize as a virtue 
that habit of mean subservience to wealth and social 
position which, after more than a century and a half of 
political democracy, is still the characteristic and odious 
vice of Englishmen.’’® We must first clear the ground 
by setting against that the teaching of the encyclicals: 
“‘ the true worth and nobility of man lives in his moral 
qualities,’ and ‘‘ as for riches . . . whether we have 
them in abundance or lack them altogether, so far as 
eternal happiness is concerned, it matters little; the only 
important thing is to use them aright.’’” 

Nor is it enough to write, preach, and speak about it. 
Many of the Catholic laity, who know what is the 
teaching of the Church on social matters, complain that, 
nevertheless, so little is being done. They feel bitter 
about the social injustices of the day and complain of 


13 Campbell: The Puritan in Holland, England and America, 
Vol. II, p. 402. 


4 Bmerson : English Traits, p. 86. Both these quotations from 
O’Brien : Economic Effects of the Reformation, p. 127. 

Op. cit., p. 190. 

16 Rerum Novarum : Catholic Social Guild edition, p. 26. 

7” Tbid., p. 24. 
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our complacency in the matter. Perhaps with justice. 
Can we not do more to carry out Pope Leo’s exhortation 
that each of us ‘‘ should put his hand to the work that 
falls to his share lest the evil, which is already so great, 
become through delay absolutely beyond remedy ’’? 
There is, for example, the Catholic Land Movement, 
which is beginning to gather strength; the Distributive 
League for those of us who believe in a return to simpler 
things; and the Catholic Social Guild which concerns 
itself with applying the teaching of the encyclicals to 
existing conditions. These are some of the social 
activities in which the clergy can take an influential 
part. Now is a favourable time because now top-heavy 
Capitalism in every country is tumbling before our eyes 
and people are beginning to see that big business is bad 
business; and are, therefore, in a better mood to recognize 
it as an immoral business as well. 











HOMILETICS 
By THE Rev. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 
Third Sunday in Lent. 
St. Luke xi. 14-28. 


The main theme of the Gospel of to-day, as indeed of the 
greater part of the chapter from which it is taken, appears to be 
by word and parable and miracle to bring irrefragable evidence 
to the Jewish people that the time of their redemption and 
restoration had come and that their Redeemer Himself was there 
and then amongst them. With this went a warning that His 
coming would inevitably be the occasion of strife and violence 
among them, and the Christ be for the fall as for the resurrection 
of many and for a sign which should be contradicted. He 
opposes the Kingdom of God, which even then He was restoring, 
to the usurped dominion of Satan which had established itself 
in the very sanctuary of the Jewish religion and was being 
exercised through its accredited ministers. Satan was the 
‘* strong man armed,’ and his rule was fortified and consolidated 
by the worldliness, the self-seeking, the pride, the intolerant 
formalism, the material standards, which he had imported into 
the minds and hearts of those who by their position should have 
been the pattern, as they were the leaders, of the Chosen People. 
There was no hope of deliverance from this murderous tyranny, 
nor any way of escape out of this *‘ house of the strong,’’ but in 
an attack upon it by “‘ one stronger than he.’’ The rulers, the 
priests, the arbiters of belief and conduct, cried ‘‘ Peace, peace, 
and there was no peace ”’ (Jer. vi. 14); there could be no way to 
real peace but by a real war, and He was here now who was to 
wage it, to bring to, such as these ‘ not peace but the sword ” 
(Matt. x. 34). He would ‘ take away their armour,’ “ rifle 
their house,’ ‘“‘ bind ’’ them, overturn the foundations of their 
apostate domination. As the Baptist had said of Him in other 
language, He would baptize them with fire: with His fan in His 
hand He would winnow His floor, gathering the wheat into His 
barns and casting the offal into unquenchable flames. Before 
their eyes He had just cast out the devil from a dumb man, and 
it must have been with some specially striking evidences of power 
and authority that He did it, for though an exorcism was no 
extraordinary thing in the general experience of the witnesses, 
we are told that “the multitudes were in admiration at it” 
(Luke xl. 14) and ‘‘ wondered, saying, Never was the like seen in 
Israel ’? (Matt. ix. 33), so that His opponents, unable to deny 
the fact but determined not to accept the obvious inference from 
it, tried stupidly to give the credit for it to Beelzebub—their own 
master, had they but known it. 


Our Lord turned upon them: either way would serve Him for 
138 
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the point that He was pressing. Did Satan cast out Satan? 
Then his house is falling, for a kingdom divided against itself is 
a kingdom lost. Or did I, by the finger of God, cast him out? 
Then doubtless the Kingdom of God is come upon you. You have 
to choose between the two: there is no middle way, for ‘‘ He 
that is not with me is against me: he that gathereth not with me, 
scattereth.”’ 

But the conversion to which He was inviting them, and invites 
all sinners no matter what or how great or manifold their sin, 
must be a true one: it must reach to the future as well as cover 
the present and the past. Let there be no mistake. To follow 
Christ is to court trouble; there will be pain and loss to suffer, 
effort to make, faith to hold, enemies to meet from without and 
from within. The house ‘‘ swept and garnished ’’ must also be 
guarded, or it may be that the dispossessed spirit will return— 
perhaps seven-fold more virulent than before—and the last state 
of that soul be worse than the first. 


What was true of those to whom this stern warning was given 
is true now of many individual souls caught, as they were, by 
‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life ”’ 
(I John ii. 16). For each as for all it is Christ or nothing; the 
Christ-life or no life. The test question was put by Our Lord 
Himself and it still rings in our ears, ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ? ’’—what is He to you? How do your ideas, your actions, 
your aims and ambitions fit with His? For with Him we are 
measured and by Him judged, even now, in every thought and 
word and deed that is ours. In Him, the Word of God, are 
uttered, so that we are inexcusable if we mishear it, what God is 
to us and what we are meant to be to Him. There is no other 
Way, there is no other Truth, there is no other Life: ‘“‘ Blessed 
are they who hear this word and keep it.”’ 


Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
St. John vi. 1-15. 


The feeding of the five thousand is the only one of Christ’s 
miracles which is recorded by all four Evangelists. The parallel 
miracle of the four thousand is recorded only by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark. There are no reasonable grounds for confusing the 
two events as some critics have attempted to do. Apart from 
the difference in numbers, upon which all the Evangelists are in 
accord, we have, with similar agreement, five loaves and two 
fishes in the former case, and seven loaves and “a few little 
fishes ” in the latter, and whereas in the first miracle it was the 
Apostles who called attention to the condition of the people it 
was Our Lord Himself who did so in the second ; and further, in 
Matt. xvi. 9-10 and Mark viii. 19-20, He recalls to their memories 
the two miracles as two distinct events. 


The unique prominence thus given to this miracle prepares us 
for some very special significance to be sought in it. The men- 
tion of bread immediately suggests the Holy Eucharist, and one 
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can hardly doubt that Our Lord did intend the witnesses of this 
marvellous proof of His complete dominion over the laws and 
forces of nature, and of His life-giving intentions towards all 
men, to connect the incident with the mystery, soon to be 
revealed, by which He should feed them with “ the true Bread 
from heaven,’’ His own flesh and blood, ‘‘ meat indeed” and 
‘‘ drink indeed,’’ as the succeeding verses of this same chapter 
seem to demonstrate. 


But there is another extremely vital lesson of a practical 
nature conveyed in this miracle which it is profitable to notice. 
Rather, perhaps, there are two lessons, amounting really to two 
aspects of the one lesson, that God is to be trusted ; the first, of 
utter confidence in His will, as in His power, to help us no matter 
what the extremity of our need or the hopelessness of our 
situation ; the second, of complete assurance that whatever He 
lay upon us to do, we can and will do it, however adverse the 
circumstances, if we set out upon the task in His name and for 
His sake. 


First, then, we remember that these people were far from their 
homes ‘‘ in a desert place ’’; they were tired and hungry, sunset 
was at hand, humanly speaking no relief was possible, for they 
had no food with them nor had they the means of procuring any: 
how well might they not have asked, in the words of the seventy- 
seventh Psalm, ‘‘ Can God spread a table in the wilderness? ” 
The idea was fantastic. Yet within the hour the impossible had 
happened, they had been fed and comforted—‘“‘ as much as they 
would ’’—and the poorest amongst them were gratefully carrying 
away what remained of a bountiful repast. 


We are clearly meant to see in this an object lesson—much 
needed in these days of exaggerated dependence upon mechanical 
resources—of that unceasing care for even our material wants 
that He has who ‘‘ knoweth that you have need of these things,” 
but which, by our lack of belief, our practical exclusion of the 
supernatural from our daily lives, we hinder Him from exercising 
—rather, perhaps, it is that we do not see that in every detail of 
our lives it is indeed He who supplies and supports us. ‘ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,”’ says the Psalmist 
(Psalm ex. 10); that is, we begin to be truly wise only when we 
begin to see and acknowledge and revere the Lord in all things, 
ministering to us in all nature, working wonders as directly for 
our good in every part of it—giving us each day our daily bread— 
as He did in that miraculous meal in the desert. And again. 
Who will not sympathize with the plight of the Apostles, serenely 
commanded to promise food to this great multitude (one may 
infer from Matt. xiv. 2 that there were many more than five 
thousand) while in fact their whole provision for this was little 
more than might have sufficed one hungry man! Their belief in 
their Master was their only support in this formidable test of 
their obedience, and even that must have wavered and almost 
have failed when (as it seemed) He would give them no help. 
For when He took the loaves and fishes into His hands and 
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“ jooking up to heaven blessed ’’ them, He gave them back just 
as He had received them, no larger, no more, still as impossibly 
inadequate to His orders as before. But because He told them 
to do it; and because they knew that, inconceivably but certainly, 
it must ‘be done ; and because they had reason by now to know 
that whatever is "done, believing, in His name, is done by Him; 

therefore, they set about their hopeless task with that true hope 
of which, as St. Paul says, faith is the sole substance. Therefore 
it was that the impossible happened, and with a handful or two 
of bread and fish a host of hungry mouths were filled and satis- 
fied. Literally, the feat was, and remained, impossible ;: the 
disproportion between the physical means and the end was and 
remained grotesque. What made the difference—a difference as 
between something and nothing—was that creative blessing of 
their Lord. It is an error not so much of intellect as of faith 
when we lay the blame for our failures or find excuse for our 
cowardice in the means that are at our disposal for the task that 
we all have to accomplish, our sanctification. Not time, nor 
place, nor strength, nor weakness, nor gifts nor lack of gifts, are 
the gauges of our ability to do His will. If I know, as I cannot 
not know, what He would have me to do, I should know as 
certainly that I can do it; the one condition is that I do it 
because I know that He would have it, for I know then that it is 
He who will do it—‘‘ It is the Lord : let Him do as seemeth good 


. to Him ” (I Kings iii. 18). 


Passion Sunday. 
St. John viii. 46-59. 


It is permissible to believe that the miracle of the blind man, 
recorded in the following chapter, had some relation to the words 
which Our Lord, as quoted in the Gospel of to-day, had just 
spoken concerning the seeing or knowing of God. It was no 
uncommon thing for Him to illustrate an “important point of His 
teaching by a parable or a miracle designed to fasten it in the 
memory, of His hearers. The theme of His words on the present 
occasion was that He was offering to His hearers, mostly hostile, 
the truth about God, as one fully. accredited by His divine know- 
ledge of Him to do so, while they, because of their ignorance— 
or what was worse, because of their wilful blindness—e oncerning 
Him, had rendered themselves incapable of receiving it. They 
were not ‘‘ of God ”’; the God of their choice had been fashioned 
to their own image and likeness, adjusted to suit their own self- 
righteousness and to harmonize with their own degraded 
principles and predilections. Their lives, which they professed 
to live ace ording to the Law of their ‘‘ one Father, even God ”’ 
(John viii. 41) were the proof of this. His, who challenged them 
to convince Him of one sin, was their uncompromising condem- 
nation: You do not know God, He says, but I do, and only from 
my words can you learn what is true about Him; but ‘‘ you are 
of your father the devil . . . a murderer from the beginning . . . 
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# liar and the father thereof . . . therefore you hear them not, 
because you are not of God.’’ 


A terrific denunciation : a charge and a judgment, be it remem- 
bered, preferred not by any saint or prophet but by Him who is 
the Judge of sinner and saint and prophet alike, by God Himself 
‘‘ who judgeth justly, and trieth the reins and the heart” 
(Jer. xi. 20). Their father was the devil: they were born of a 
liar, born truthless as the blind man of Siloe was born sightless; 
living in an unreal world as he lived in an incomplete one; 
wrong about God, and therefore wrong about everything else, as 
he (but through no fault of his own) was, for want of the correc- 
tive of sight, wrong about all the things that surrounded him. 


And as for the blind man, so for them, there was one, and only 
one, way into true vision, through His light, namely, who was 
the Light of the world, ‘* the true Light that enlighteneth [if they 
will take it] every man that cometh into the world.’’ But they 
(His own, too, because even their hearts were made for Him and 
never should anything else content them) “ received Him not”; 
the Light was ‘‘ shining in the darkness, and the darkness did 
not comprehend it.’’ Upon them had they themselves brought 
that darkness ‘‘ wherein no man can work,’’ the deathly darkness 
of sin against the light—‘‘ I have said to rottenness, thou art my 
father : to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister ”’ (Job 
xvii. 14). 

But it will not do to see no further in this Gospel than its 
bitterly deserved castigation of these degenerate heirs of the 
Truth. The spirit of the Pharisee has a wider extension than 
within the pages of the Gospels. Whoever shrinks from the truth 
about himself when some experience, some accident (let us say, 
some Grace) reveals it to him, is a’Pharisee ; or whoever, because 
he has the liberty of the Sacraments and of the Communion of 
Saints, dispenses himself from prayer and personal effort and 
self-denial ; or whoever is too wise to learn, too firm-set to need 
support, too secure to fear danger; or whoever has in his heart 
the roots of pride or jealousy or hardness or narrowness or lust 
and is not afraid of himself and does not struggle and pray God 
for deliverance, is a Pharisee. For such, as there was for those 
of whom to-day’s Gospel speaks, there is no other Way to follow 
than Christ’s Way, no other Truth and no other Life than His. 
The Gospels are open for all of us to meditate; the Church is at 
hand to display and apply their teaching; and within us, as in 
His own place, is the Holy Ghost who, as Our Lord has promised 
us, will bring to our minds—that is, shape to the special needs 
and powers and opportunities of each of us—all things that He 
has spoken and commanded. It is thus that we learn to know 
God, to see ever more fully and fruitfully. As the man born blind, 
though he was content with his limited world because it was all 
the world that he knew or could know, yet received with his sight 
something which not only added to the sum of his former perce} 
tions but refined and elevated each of them beyond imagination. 
so, too, when the knowledge of God, which only intimacy with 
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Christ can give, comes to the soul, it raises it into a new world 
of spiritual understanding which is not so much greater as 
altogether different from the old. He is ‘‘ of God ”’; he ‘* heareth 
the words of God,’’ and if he keep them “ he shall not see death 
for ever.”” Of his new life, however little he may be able to give 
an account of it, this at least he can say, that ‘“‘ One thing I 
know : whereas I was blind, now I see ”’ (John ix. 25). 


Palm Sunday. 
St. Matthew xxvi. and xxvii. 


If we would understand the Passion of Christ so as to make 
a reality of it, we must make an effort to realize who it is who 
suffered, and why. 

First, then, it is a Man: a man with all the sensitiveness of 
manhood, but this in a degree far above what any man since Adam 
can have had, since it is a man who has not suffered the coarsen- 
ing influence of sin either in His body or in His soul. It is one 
whose will has never by a hair’s breadth deflected from the Will 
of God ; one to whom temptation, self-interest, worldly appetites, 
or any of the passions that distract our fluctuating desire, have 
never had the smallest appeal; a man to whom, in the utterly 
fullest sense, God is absolutely all—‘‘ the Alpha and the Omega, 
the First and the Last, the Beginning and the End ’”’ (Apoc. 
xxii. 13). With Him the test of all values was God, just God, 
the Good in all goodness, the Truth in all that is true, the Beauty 
in all that is beeautiful. Compared with His response to the 
divine ideal, the utmost perfection of the greatest of saints was 
a feeble, halting, incomplete thing: ‘‘ This is My beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased ’’—in whom even He, in whose sight the 
heavens are not pure, could find no single point of disaccord. 
A man entirely such as, according to God’s exacting plan, the 
perfect man was meant to be : at all points fulfilling to perfection 
His intention who created Him in His own august image and 
likeness. 

And this Man is here brought into intimate, personal contact 
with all the vileness of Godless humanity—violent, cruel, blas- 
phemous, foul morally and physically—as one that deserved it; 
as if something very rare and precious were to be degraded to 
base uses, soiled, defaced, unspeakably mishandled. 


But more: this Man was God—Deus de Deo, Deus verus de 
Deo vero, consubstantialis Patri. His body and soul, human in 
every detail and quality as our own, was the body and soul of 
God who had ‘“‘ emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men” (Philip ii. 7), who had 
become a creature. 

Yet the two natures were not mixed in such wise as that either 
modified or intruded upon the other. His divinity no more 
hindered or clashed with His humanity than colour hinders or 
clashes with shape. But in that ineffable Mystery which, while 
it eludes our understanding does not violate but on the contrary 
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elevates it, we hold that the two are joined in one divine Person 
by the assumption of manhood into Godhead, so that it was the 
one undivided Christ that lived and suffered and died and rose 
again. 

This stupendous fact multiplies the wonder of the Passion 
infinite-fold. It is dreadful enough to think of any man enduring 
such a thing, more dreadful still when it was such a man as He, 
but how insufferably more dreadful when we have to make our-. 
selves accept it that this man was God Himself. Yet no lesser 
statement than this will do—‘‘ Christ is not divided.’’ So, 
somehow, we have to picture to ourselves a Man, bearing in His 
heart and embracing in His mind all that the race of men has 
known or will ever know of sorrow and pain in body and mind, 
all the long tale, reaching from the beginning to the end of its 
history, of darkness and error and failure and despair, of in- 
justice and untruth and disgrace, of grief and disappointment, 
loss and defeat and death; realizing it all as only God can who 


alone knows all things as they are—as we, whatever our sad 
experience, never could know it. 


And to Him all this that we have suffered or suffer now or have 
yet to suffer, was as His very own—not only the actual sufferings 
of which we have the Gospel record, but all those of which these 
were, so to say, but tokens and symbols. So that it is no more 
than the sober truth to say that ‘‘ Surely He has borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows ”’ (Isaiah liii. 4). These sorrows were 
His as truly as they are ours; they were more intolerable to Him, 
even as His own, than they are to us, because of His vastly 
greater sensitiveness than ours to all that is evil; but still more 
immensely painful to Him just because they are ours with whom 
He has so completely identified Himself. 


It is thus that we see the Passion of Christ most truly when we 
see in it the summing up of all human experience of unhappiness 
in the unhappiness of God, in God’s own, yet selfless, anguish. 
Mysterious beyond words: a contradiction, it should seem, in 
terms: unintelligible, in fact, if we translate it literally into our 
own language; intelligible, however, when we understand that 
though in this life God is not the direct object of our intelligence, 
we are yet warranted in taking as true and certain what Christ 
has revealed to us about Him. So we may look upon all our 
sufferings, of whatever kind or degree, as really and truly the 
very Passion of Christ—Passio Christi, conforta me!—borne 
even now by Him, in Whom there is no limitation of time or 
space or number—as redemptive, sacramental things, evidences 
of His unifying sympathy with each of us in every detail of each 
one’s life, sacred pledges of that ‘“ everlasting love ’’ wherewith 
He loves and has loved us from the beginning. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. MORAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. E. J. MAnoney, D.D. 


The new Matrimonial Causes Bill, to be introduced by Mr. 
Holford Knight, may have its fate decided before some of our 
subscribers read these notes. It is on the familiar lines to 
which we have grown accustomed, namely, the proposal of new 
grounds for divorce based on the suggestions of the Majority 
Commissioners in 1912, as a result of the Royal Commission 
which deliberated on the subject. Some notes on this Bill may 
be seen in last month’s issue, page 1. The four large volumes 
of evidence and reports, published as a result of the Divorce 
Commission, is still a most valuable production, in spite of its 
age, and the opponents of divorce will probably find the chief 
headings of objection in the Minority Report. 


One of the latest contributions to the subject is The Case 
against the English Divorce Law, by Alfred Fellows.' The 
author pleasantly describes his work as a ‘“ railing accusation 
against the present divorce law of England.’’ It is a very read- 
able and interesting study and should be consulted by everyone 
who is brought into immediate contact with the controversy. 
Mr. Fellows is anxious to understand the Catholic position and 
is never, I think, discourteous in the criticism he has to make. 
His position is that permanent marriage for the joint lives of the 
spouses is best fitted for the vast majority of English people, but 
he believes that the present state of the law needs amending in 
various directions, in order that there should be no excuse for 
people living in concubinage. Catholics, no doubt, will assent 
in some measure to the proposition that ‘“‘ the present law of 
England combines all the hardships which may arise from their 
own doctrines with all the evils arising from lax divorce and 
entirely tolerated concubinage.’’ Our objection, however, to all 
divorce laws, is not on matters of detail but of principle, and it is 
beyond the wit of man to devise a law permitting divorce, for all 
sorts of hard cases, which will, at the same time, leave intact the 
principle that permanent marriage for iife is best suited for the 
vast majority of English people. The suggestion that Catholics 
oppose the reform of the present divorce law because a fairer law 
would be more difficult to attack, in much the same way as 
extreme teetotallers resist any improvement in the public-house 
system, credits us with far too much subtlety. We merely wish 
to apply a brake on the rapid decline of the institution of mar- 
mage, which necessarily follows the introduction of new grounds 
of divorce. In discussing the causes célébres of the Marlborough 


'John Lane, The Bodley Head. 2309 pages. 7/6. 
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and Marconi nullity decrees, he says, in regard to the latter. that 
it would be interesting to know whether a couple of peasants have 
ever obtained an annulment from Rome for similar reasons. The 
most superficial acquaintance with the decisions of the Rota would 
assure him that poor persons are as fully represented as the 
wealthy. It would be unfair, perhaps, to expect Mr. Fellows to 
be acquainted with the details of Canon Law, and the sum total 
of his comparison between Canon Law and English Law is that 
they are different. And why should they not be? But, making 
the fullest allowances for the difficulties of a layman explaining 
the Canon Law, one may be permitted to wonder why the author 
has not consulted one of the many elementary English works 
explaining, in a popular way, the present marriage law of the 
Church; we are given a list of diriment impediments, called 
causes of annulment, which appear to be those in force before the 
Code of 1918. There is little, if any, excuse, for so grave an 
error, and it creates a doubt whether other matters of fact are 
recorded with similar inaccuracy. 


A modern and progressive State, such as Italy, seems to manage 
very well without any divorce law. Her rulers in the past have 
resisted its introduction, not from any excessive respect for the 
Pope, but because Italian family life is the strength of the Italian 
State. Le Mariage en Italie, by Dr. René Desjardins,’ explains 
the situation existing in that country since the Lateran Treaty, 
comparing the law at present with that before the Concordat, and 
defining very carefully the respective jurisdiction of Church and 
State in the matter. Pope Pius XI said of the marriage clauses 
of the Treaty that they secured for the family, for the people, and 
for the State benefits so great that he would willingly have given 
his life to secure them. There is no reason in itself why Church 
and State should not function together harmoniously in the regu- 
lation of marriage, and when conflict arises it is usually because 
the civil law attempts to frustrate the principles of the natural 
law, which are anterior to any religious authority. 

The third volume of Fr. Merkelbach’s Summa Theologiae 
Moralis® completes an entirely new manual, the previous volumes 
of which have already been noticed in this column. Although it 
may be doubted whether any new manual, no matter what its 
excellence may be, can easily supplant the latest editions of 
Noldin, Génicot, etc., an entirely independent work must always 
be welcomed with something like enthusiasm. Merkelbach and 
Priimmer are the only two popular Moral Theologians of the 
Dominican School, and of the two, Priimmer approximates more 
to the general “ lay out ”’ of a manual of Moral Theology. In 
Merkelbach, Canon Law is reduced to the minimum; for example, 
the treatise on Censures is little more than the text of the Code. 
On the other hand, the speculative side is expanded, even to the 
extent of discussing points which a dogmatic theologian would, 


2 Receuil Sirey, Paris, 1933. 181 pages. 25 fr. 


3 Desclée de Brouwer & Cie, Paris. 
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in these days, claim as his own special preserve—the causality of 
the Sacraments, for example, and the doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Holy Eucharist. The treatise on Matrimony 
gives, in a footnote, the latest computation of the Safe Period, 
and does it more fully than the few modern editions of older 
Manuals which mention the subject at all. We miss the usual 
brave collection of authorities, cited by most manualists in sup- 
port of their solutions, and this is usually not a grave disadvan- 
tage. But occasionally the reader would be glad of a few 
references. When the author suggests that the case of a man 
co-operating with his wife, who is using certain preventive 
instruments, is not on a par with the case of a woman co-operating 
with her husband in similar circumstances, he is making a 
courageous suggestion which many may like to adopt; but it is 
precisely on a point like this that we would like the names of 
other authors of repute, who incline to this view; in order to assist 
us in coming more accurately to a decision. For the rest, this 
slight criticism does not detract from the great value of the work 
of Fr. Merkelbach as a whole. It is alive with St. Thomas, from 
start to finish, and is also, perhaps because of this dependence on 
the master, practical and modern in scope, and is worthy of a 
permanent place amongst the classical manualists. 


A further entirely new manual De Matrimonio is by Fr. Garcia 
F. Bayon.‘ It is naturally concerned largely with Spanish con- 
ditions and gives a very full treatment to the subject of Sponsalia, 
commoner in Spain than elsewhere, and many interesting details 
of local rites, as that of Toledo. Mixed Marriage, on the other 
hand, is treated very slightly. On the point of co-operation in the 
use of contraceptives, already mentioned, the author gives the 
common doctrine that the husband may not co-operate in such 
circumstances. The whole subject of the use of marriage is most 
clearly and unequivocally explained, and the citations, particu- 
larly of his great compatriot Sanchez, are what one wants. It is 
a good manual in every respect, but I would not care to give it 
the preference, for the English clergy, over such well established 
works as those of De Smet or Cappello. 


La Documentation Catholique, November 4th and 21st, 1938, 
gives in French the complete text of the German Sterilization 
Law, together with a most valuable commentary and a series of 
official declarations on the subject, emanating from both Catholic 
and non-Catholic authorities. Like all the work done by this 
unpretentious and invaluable journal, these official texts grouped 
together so conveniently will be of the greatest use to students of 
the subject. Some of the English newspapers of December 17th, 
1933, reported the fact that the first man to be sentenced to 
sterilization. under this new law, committed suicide by hanging 
himself in his cell. Without making too much of such an in- 
cident—the case was very likely mental—it is, at least, an 


4Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Sacramento Matrimonii, Mendizabal 67, 
Madrid, 2 vols, 376 and 278 pages. 
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inauspicious beginning for a system of organized mutilation 
contrary to the instincts of mankind. 

We cannot do more than mention a very useful series of 
pamphlets and bulletins dealing with medical ethics, as the 
subject appears to our Belgian contemporaries. From the 
Société de SS Cosme et Damien: Les devoirs de justice que le 
Pharmacien doit observer, and from the pen of the eminent 
moralist Fr. Salsmans, 8. J., La Morale Pharmaceutiques 
Fr. Salsmans does not deal very fully with the difficult subject of 
the sale of contraceptives, which can have no other conceivable 
good purpose, but what he says confirms the opinion of most of 
the older authors that the action is forbidden as intrinsically 
wrong. In the Catholic Medical Guardian, 1931, p. 179, the 
Counsellor of the Belgian Society hesitated to apply this doctrine 
to conditions obtaining in a Protestant country, and in a later 
number, 1932, p. 159, a full and careful article on the subject was 
printed from an American source. The conclusion was reached 
that such action, at least on the part of an assistant, was not 
gravely wrong intrinsically. From the Nova et Vetera Press® 
can be obtained two reprints: Les Toximanes, discussing the 
lawfulness of using drugs, and La Question des Abortifs, in which 
the Moral aspect is discussed by Fr. Lemaire, S.J. A further 
important study of the same subject, almost entirely from the 
medical point of view, is the contribution of Dr. Schockaert to 
La NSociété dEHtudes Morales, etc., entitled Les dangers de 
Vavortement et du Néo-Malthusianisme pour VOrganisme 
féminin,’ 

Dr. Smulders work on the Safe Period is now available in a 
French translation.’ This book is the fullest and latest serious 
study of the subject, and gives, what the popular booklets often 
lack, a treatment of the moral aspect of the problem in an 
Appendix by Fr. Heymeijer, S.J. 


It is pleasant to turn from these details, which occupy so largely 
the attention of moralists at the present time, to a useful series 
of Manuals discussing Principles, written by Fr. Ferroli, S.J. 
of Mangalore, for the instruction of senior students in Colleges.’ 
Although concerned primarily with the problems confronting 
Catholics in India, Fr. Ferroli provides a modern text book 
which, for cheapness and comprehensiveness, is superior to any 
other Catholic ethical manual in English. The list of books, or 
suggested readings, on each section is extraordinarily good, and 
the arrangement of the text is designed to impress the mind of 
the student. For example, the description of heterodox systems 


5 Rue des Palais 90, Bruxelles Bulletin 4. 
6 Rue de Tirlemont Louvain. 
711 Rue des Récollets Louvain. 


8 De La Continence Périodique dans le mariage. Letouzey, Paris. 217 pages. 
2s fr. 


9 Moral Science. Part I, General Principles; Part II, Personal Duties; 
Part III, Social Ethics. Each part 1 Re. 
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is accompanied by a criticism in parallel columns. The treat- 
ment is ample—each volume has about 250 pages—and, though 
designed for the use of schools, it is probably more suited for 
the serious study of advanced students than many works with 
more imposing titles. 


In the study of Canon Law, the problem is to keep up to date 
with recent decisions and legislation. The only satisfactory way 
to do this is to have an interleaved copy of the Code, in which 
the interpretations of the Codex Commission and other official 
decisions may be entered. There exist several publications, in 
Latin and French, which supply this need, notably the 
Repertorium issued by the editors of Jus Pontificiwm, and the 
small volumes by Fr. Cimetier: Pour étudier Le Code du Droit 
Canonique. For those who prefer English, the American 
Canonist Fr. Woywood has prepared Canonical Decisions of the 
Holy See.” The main body of the work appends to each canon 
of the Code a short summary of any new law or decision affecting 
its interpretation. The second part consists of a series of very 
valuable Appendices giving an English rendering of the more 
important Roman documents which have appeared since the 
publication of the Code. Some of these, such as the Formula of 
Faculties issued to American Bishops, are not easily obtainable in 
any other form. Fr. Woywood’s most useful volume is not only 
the best work of its kind in English—it is the only one; and if it 
is supplemented periodically by an analysis of further decisions, 
it may prove to be the more lasting of Fr. Woywood’s many 
valuable studies. 

The well-known Directoire Canonique, by Fr. Bastien, O.S.B., 
has reached its fourth edition." It is restricted to the law 
governing religious of simple. vows and, amongst many works of 
this type, it is probably the most complete and recent. There are 
many priests, ecclesiastical superiors of small communities of 
nuns, who will be glad of a satisfying volume of this sort in 
assisting them to arrive at an accurate decision on innumerable 
small points of discipline. La Bonne Presse, Rue Bayard, Paris, 
has been accustomed to publish a cheap text of the Acts of the 
recent Popes, together with a French translation in the lower 
half of each page. Vol. II of the Acts of Pius XI is now avail- 
able, bringing the series down to the year 1924. 


II. HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By tHe Rey. JoHN M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. 


Readers of the August number of this Review will have noted 
among the “‘ Roman Documents ”’ two responses of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission, which on July 1st were authorized by the 


10 Joseph Wagner, New York, 303 pages, 3 dollars. 
Ch. Beyaert, 590 pages, large octavo. 
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Holy Father for publication.'. No official commentary on them 


has, as yet, appeared, but in the current number of ANGELICUM? 


Pére J. M. Vosté, one of the consultors of the Commission, has 
an article: ‘‘ De falsa duorum textuum biblicorum interpreta. 
tione.’? The texts under discussion are Psalm xv. 10-11: Non 
derelinques animam meam ... vias vitae; and Matthew xvi. 
26: Quid prodest homini ... anima sua? (with the parallel 
sayings in Mark viii. 36-37 and Luke ix. 25). In the case of 
each passage, Pére Vosté supplies a short commentary on the 
text and follows it with a history of the interpretation. In 
regard of Psalm xv. he is able to show that: ‘‘ De senso ergo 
messiano non dubitant exegetae, ne acatholici quidem, dummodo 
non sint rationalistae’’ (p. 528). Further, in the words of 
Fr. Zorell, S. J.,° the interpretation of the Psalm by St. Peter 
(Acts ii. 24-33) and St. Paul (Acts xiii. 35-37), to which the 
Commission refers, leaves no room for doubt that there is question 
of an ‘‘ oratio a Davide, propheta divinitus inspirato et in suis 
fatis typo Christi patientis, in ore Messiae posita.’’ Hence, as 
Pére Vosté remarks: ‘‘ Ideoque optimo jure respondit pontificia 
Commissio Biblica: ‘ Viro catholico non esse fas... verba 
Psalm xv. 10-11 sic interpretari quasi auctor sacer non sit 
locutus de resurrectione D.N.J.C.’ ’’ (p. 510). It will be noticed 
that the Commission does not make any explicit distinction 
between the literal and the typical sense, nor does it censure those 
Catholics who have held that the Psalm was messianic in sensu 
typico. On this point, Vosté comments: ‘‘ Quaestio haec, sicut 
et quoad multos alios textus propheticos, difficile solvitur, atque 
revera, admisso typico sensu tamquam vero Scripturae sensu, 
minoris est momenti ”’ (p. 528). 


In the matter of Matthew xvi. 26 and parallels, the Commission 
is more explicit regarding the literal sense of the passage. It is 
not permissible ‘‘ asserere ... verba Jesu Christ . . . sensu 
litterali non respicere aeternam salutem animae, sed solam vitam 
temporalem hominis. .. .”’ Here again, Pére Vosté sets out the 
status quaestionis with his accustomed clarity and gift for 
discerning what is essential in a discussion. It is admitted that 
the Greek word psyché, which is used by Our Lord is these verses, 
is capable of several meanings and that, frequently, its exact 
sense can only be determined from the context. Thus “ quia 
psyché est tam principium vitae naturalis in corpore et tempore 
praesenti, quam principium vitae supernaturalis et aeternae, 
quandoque, quasi ludens in varios unius vocis sensus, transit 
Dominus ab uno ad alium sensum. . . .’’ (p. 532). In the present 
context, namely, after St. Peter’s confession and before the 
Transfiguration, Our Lord is clearly contrasting the temporal 
character of the present life with the eternal character of the life 


1 See Acta Apostolicae Sedis XXV, 1933, fase. 12, p. 344; CLERGY REVIEW, 
August, 1933, p. 164. 


2Annus X, Fasc. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1933, pp. 524-37. 
3 Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum, 1928, p. 20. 
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to come. And this is the sense in which Catholic scholars as a 
body have understood His words, though a few exegetes (notably 
Cornelius Jansen of Ghent, Maldonatus and Calmet) have main- 
tained that the immediate reference is to the life of the body, 
though there is an implied argumentum a fortiori in respect of 
eternal life. But it was left for a modern writer, Dom J. 
Ricciotti, C.R.L., in a popular brochure entitled Bibbia e non 
Bibbia, to claim that : ‘‘ In realta in Matteo, come in altri passi 
della Bibbia, anima sta per vita naturale, e il concetto quindi ne 
é; Che vantaggio ha l’uomo, se guadagna il mondo intero e poi 
muore?”’ (pp. 105-6). This interpretation, which is the one 
directly reprobated by the Commission, seeks to prove that the 
sense of Our Lord’s words is what Lagrange has styled ‘“‘ cette 
verité banale’’ that a man who has gained the whole world 
cannot enjoy his ownership if he happens to die! It is significant 
that Ricciotti’s book is unsatisfactory also in respect of the 
passage from Psalm xv. and that the Commission’s decree was 
not long delayed after the publication of Bibbia e non Bibbia. 
Apropos of Pére Vosté’s work, which is known and appreciated 
by most Catholic students of Holy Scripture, attention should 
be drawn to his latest contribution to the ‘‘ Studia Theologiae 
Biblicae Novi Testamenti.”’ It is the extremely opportune 
booklet : De Conceptione Virginali Jesu Christi.2 At the present 
day, when the great truths of Christianity, in particular the 
Resurrection and the Virgin Birth, are so persistently attacked 
by those outside the Church, it is good that we should have a 
scholarly exposition of the relevant texts regarding the latter 
mystery, an answer to the main objections brought forward by 
our opponents, and a well-balanced study of the chief witnesses 
to the faith of the early Church. It would be difficult to find any 
recent work, written in Latin and so at the disposal of all our 
students, that performs exactly this service. The actual study 
of the Virgin Birth doctrine only occupies the first eighty pages ; 
the remaining pages are taken up by two long excursuses on Our 
Lord’s twofold genealogy in the Gospel narratives and on the 
difficult question concerning the ‘ Brethren of the Lord.’’ The 
author’s excellent knowledge of English is proved by his wide 
acquaintance with the best of our Biblical literature. His 
generous appreciation of the work of others is a peculiarly 
winning feature of his own book. His characterization of Fr. 
McNabb’s delightful The New Testament Witness to Our Blessed 
Lady* as “ libellus aureus ’? would serve equally well for the 
present book, the latest addition to the great library in praise of 
her, whom all generations shall call blessed. 


; Some months ago, when reviewing Pére Lebreton’s La Vie et 
l Enseignement de Jésus-Christ Notre Seigneur, I ventured to 
say that it was ‘‘ the most attractive presentation of Our Lord’s 


as Morcelliana,”’ Brescia, 1932, pp. 187; see the review by Pére Ceuppens, 
P. in Angelicum, Annus X, fasc. 1, pp. 141-2. 

5 Rome, Collegio Angelico, Salita del Grillo, I; pp. 138; price 1o lire. 
SLondon, Sheed & Ward, 1030; pp. 84. 
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life and teaching that has appeared for many years.’” I would 
still maintain this position if I were recommending a book for 
the laity, that is, for those who ordinarily have not followed a 
regular course of theology and Scripture. But, for the clergy, 
I should be disposed to select the- work of another French Jesuit, 
also a great scholar, who is well-known in this country on account 
of his classic La Théologie de Saint Paul.® At first sight, the 
two Lives are very similar in scope and purpose. A closer 
acquaintance with them shows that Pére Prat’s Jésus Christ, 
sa Vie, sa Doctrine, son Oeuvre® combines an equally, or almost 
equally, unembarrassed narrative with a more technical discus. 
sion of individual points and texts. Like the book on St. Paul, 
the Life is not a treatise on New Testament philology, nor is it 
intended to take the place of commentaries. But it will not 
surprise any reader of the earlier work by Pére Prat to learn 
that on most of the pages there are footnotes discussing questions 
of more specialized interest. In addition there is, at the end of 
each volume, a series of ‘“‘ Notes complémentaires ’’ on a variety 
of useful subjects. Thus the first volume has, inter alia, notes 
on the country of Jesus, the chronology of Our Lord’s life, the 
Word as Life and Light, the census of Quirinius, the dynasty of 
the Herods, the Magi in history and legend, the traditional 
portraits of Christ, and so forth. The information conveyed is 
as complete and up-to-date as possible. To take one example, 
the identification by Pére Vincent of Pilate’s judgment hall” 
is accepted in both the text and a footnote on p. 385 of Vol. II. 
Enthusiasm on the part of a reviewer may be justified or may be 
mistaken ; in this case, there can be no doubt about its propriety. 


The Abbés Lusseau and Collomb have now completed their 
Manuel d’Etudes Bibliques in its New Testament section, and 
the latest volume (II) is a thorough treatment of Les Livres 
Historiques de VA.T." The plan adopted is extremely simple. 
The first part (pp. 5-320) is a special introduction to the Penta- 
teuch and the other historical books of the Old Testament. The 
second part (pp. 321-1147) is subdivided into i. Histoire des 
Origines (pp. 321-474) and ii. Histoire d’Israel (pp. 475-1147). 
There is nothing very sensational about either section, since the 
work continues to be written in a spirit of caution and reserve, 
which is the temper most suitable when explaining these matters 
to young students. The habit of introducing unworked and often 
unverifiable hypotheses to immature minds is better left to those 
who have no authoritative guidance in their interpretation of 
Holy Scripture. In the present case, the writers would be the 
first to admit that they have leaned a great deal upon others in 


7 CLERGY REviEw, August, 1032, pp. 153-4. 
8 English translation, The Theology of St. Paul, by the late Mr. John L. 
Stoddard; Burns Oates & Washbourne. 


9In two vols., pp. vi.+504 and 594; Beauchesne, Paris, 1933; price 60 frs. 
10 See CLERGY REVIEW, April, 1933, PP. 313-4. 
ll Téqui, Paris; pp. xvi. +1166. Price 60 frs. 
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' the elaboration of their work; it is not less to their credit that 


they have been able to set out with clarity and precision the many 
difficult points that arise in connection with these questions. 
Those who have reason to be constant readers of the Revue 
Biblique will be grateful for the frequent references to that 
admirable periodical, which, since 1908, has not issued any 
comprehensive index to its back-files. If it should be objected 
that the present work is unduly long, the authors’ plea must be 
recognized as having great weight—that they have written for 
students, who are often obliged to take notes in longhand, when 
they would be better employed in following the professor’s 
explanations.” In any event, I cannot approve the less than 
tepid congratulations of a recent notice of the earlier volumes in 
the Epheremides Theologicae Lovanienses for October,” in which 
the reviewer concludes: ‘‘ Leur manuel est un livre de 
lecture. . . . Nous hesiterions & en faire un livre de classe.’’ It 
would indeed be hard to find any text-book that would completely 
satisfy the hypercritical. In the meantime, by way of prepara- 
tion for the scarcely attainable ideal, MM. Collomb and Lusseau 
have done well and have come near to succeeding. I only join 
with the reviewer just mentioned in regretting that ‘* l’éditeur 
continue 4 nous présenter ces volumes en papier de journal... .”’ 

Anybody who is interested in Biblical archeology has heard 
of Dr. W. F. Albright, the highly gifted Professor of Semitic 
Languages at John Hopkins University, Baltimore, and the 
Director of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. He is one of the few Biblical scholars not 
permanently resident in Palestine who combine a remarkable 
knowledge of the Semitic languages with an experience of field- 
archeology that extends over a number of years. Recently, in 
his searching analysis of the History of Israel, by Professors 
Oesterley and Robinson," in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society, he devoted more than a page to ‘‘ the requirements of 
a detailed scholarly undertaking ”’ of the kind, and decided that 
‘the foremost Biblical historian of our generation, A. Alt, of 
Leipzig, is perhaps the only man who fulfils all these varied 
requirements, being entirely competent in dealing with Egypt- 
ology, cuneiform, Greek epigraphy, Byzantine literature, topo- 
graphy, ceramic chronology, etc.” (p. 252). It would be no 
great venture of critical reputation to join with Alt’s name that 
of Albright himself. In his book The Archeology of Palestine 
and the Bible he has expanded his Richards lectures delivered 
at the University of Virginia in February, 1931. There are three 


: 12 Sir A. Quiller Couch has emphasized an illustration bearing on this matter. 

I have observed judges in Courts of Assize to miss an immediate, small, but 
possibly vital point of evidence while absorbed in catching up with their own 
longhand notes.””—A Lecture on Lectures, 1927, p. 11, MN. 1. 


13 Pp. 660-62. 
4 See CLERGY REVIEW, February, 1933, pp. 153-5. 
Vol. XII, 1932, No. 4, pp. 251-67. 


* 2nd ed., 1933: Fleming H. Revell, New York and London, pp. 246; price 2$. 
B 
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lectures, and in each case there are numerous appendices and 
supplementary notes, which bring the information down to May, 
1933. The first lecture is a short account of ‘‘ The Discovery of 
Ancient Palestine,’ which may be conveniently supplemented by 
the use of Professor R. A. S. Macalister’s A Century of 
Excavation in Palestine.” The second lecture describes the 
actual excavation of a buried city, under the title : ‘‘ Unearthing 
a Biblical City,’ that is, Tell Beit Mirsim in the southern 
Shephelah of Judah. The third lecture is of more general 
interest, for it discusses ‘‘The Bible in the Light of Archeology.” 
Since it is impossible to consider so vast a subject in all its bear- 
ings within the narrow limits of fifty pages, Dr. Albright has 
made a judicious selection of topics, and after a short preface on 
the relation of archzeology to Biblical problems, he devotes the 
remainder of the lecture to i. the patriarchal age in the light of 
archeology ; ii. the Law of Moses; and iii. the age of the Exile 
and the Restoration. On almost all the points determined, the 
lecture marks a reaction, in a distinctly conservative direction, 
against the incurable dogmatism of the Graf-Wellhausen school. 
In his treatment of the Patriarchs, Dr. Albright takes as his 
starting-point the typically Wellhausian scepticism regarding the 
historicity of the relevant chapters of Genesis, which was 
expressed in Gunkel’s scornful phrase, not quoted by Albright: 
‘** Wenn es einmal einen Mann gegeben hiitte, der Abraham 
hiess.’’*> As Albright says: ‘‘ Practically all of the Old Testa- 
ment scholars of standing in Europe and America held these or 
similar views until very recently. Now, however, the situation 
is changing with the greatest rapidity, since the theory of Well- 
hausen will not bear the test of archsological examination ” 
(p. 128). Béhl of Leyden and Alt of Leipzig (the latter in his 
brilliant monograph Der Gott der. Vater) have proved that the 
essential historicity of the Patriarchs must be admitted and that 
their religion, as described in Genesis, is an adequate reflection 


of pre-Mosaic conditions. No wonder that Dr. Albright exclaims: 


‘‘ Shades of Wellhausen and Kuenen!”’ (p. 130). 


In his concluding pages, after he has shown that equally con- 
servative findings may be registered in regard of Moses and the 
post-exilic period, Dr. Albright has some interesting remarks on 
the position of S. R. Driver, the great Anglican scholar who 
died in 1914. In his judgment, Driver was too cautious in his 
use of the evidence to be often proved absolutely wrong by more 
recent investigation. Yet, ‘‘ Together with all the other mem- 
bers and friends of the Wellhausen school, he also adopted false 
premises for his analysis of the historical evolution of Mosaic 
religion, and arrived very logically at erroneous results ”’ (p 176). 
In the future, ‘“‘ Many ancient ideas regarding the Bible, and 
many more modern views concerning it must be abandoned, but 
the progress of archeological investigation will make the Bible 


17 Religious Tract Soc., London, 1926; price 7s. 6d. 


18 Die Genesis, S. 1xxix. 
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stand out more and more brightly against the background of the 
ancient Orient ’’ (p. 177). 


It is a little unfortunate for the memory of the late Professor 
Kennett that the posthumous volume of his collected essays 
The Church of Israel,” should appear at much the same time as 
Albright’s book. Kennett was an excellent Hebraist and had an 
expert knowledge of the text of the Hebrew Bible, but little of the 
present work is purely philological. It contains his article on 
Israel, originally written for Hastings’ Hncyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics; a paper on the Origin of the Book of 
Deuteronomy; and studies of Sacrifice, the Grammar of Old 
Testament Study (full of clear analysis of the meanings of Old 
Testament words), Old Testament Parallels to Christ and the 
Gospels, and finally, the Last Supper. As a critic, Kennett was 
at the opposite pole to Albright, for he held very singular and 
radical opinions regarding Old Testament history and religion, 
and, as Professor Cook writes: ‘‘. . . it is Kennett’s insistence 
upon the Maccabean date of so large a part of what is best in 
Biblical literature that has set him apart from other scholars ”’ 
(p. xlviii.). No doubt, he was ‘“ the kindliest of Professors, an 
incomparable Hebraist, an enthusiastic teacher of the Bible, and 
the most lovable of friends ’’ (p. liii.). But even these fine 
qualities do not inhibit ex sese a large degree of wrongheaded- 
ness, and as the conservative tendency, to which reference has 
been made in terms of Albright’s book, is right, Kennett is clearly 
wrong on many points of importance. One impression remains— 
that his marked independence of other scholars, particularly 
foreign scholars, and notably Catholics, did not always favour 
a close acquaintance with their works. There is, for one reader 
at least, a sense of narrowness and isolation in not a few 
passages, which is absent from the writings of so good an inter- 
national as the American professor Albright. 


Another work by Professor Kennett, Ancient Hebrew Social 
Life and Custom as indicated in Law, Narrative and Metaphor® 
is, in spite of its cumbersome and uninviting title, a more attrac- 
tive book for the general reader. The writer’s higher critical 
theories are in great part left behind and we have mainly the 
accomplished Hebraist, discoursing vividly and entertainingly on 
the conditions of Hebrew society, on houses, furniture and food 
in Old Testament times; on birth, marriage, and death; on 
various arts, crafts and professions; and, most impressively, on 
the administration of justice and law. Professor Burkitt, in 
introducing the lectures, refers to ‘‘ the amazing fullness of 
detail, so easily and so lightly employed to illustrate and not to 
confuse, and the happy mixture of critical boldness with 
appreciation of what is preserved in the text.” 


19 Studies and Essays, by the late Robert Hatch Kennett, D.D., edited with 
an Introduction by (Professor) Stanley A. Cook. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1933. 
Pp. lvit250. Price 12s, 6d. 

The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1931. Oxford University 
Press, 1933; pp. 114. Price 6s. 

F 
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In A Coptic Gnostic Treatise contained in the Codex 
Brucianus™ Mrs. Baynes has published an English version of 
‘“‘@ treatise which must rank among the best products of 
philosophic Gnosticism of the early centuries A.D.’ (Preface, 
vii.). Her long apprenticeship to Coptic studies and her 
willingness to consult other scholars on doubtful points have 
ensured that her translation is accurate and satisfying. Further, 
she has provided an introduction and commentary that, together, 
do everything possible to clear up the obscurities of the treatise. 
The book may be recommended not only to Coptologists, who are 
relatively few, but to all theologians and scripturists who desire 
to give their attention to Gnosticism by mastering ‘‘ one of the 
very few original writings we possess, a writing that has hitherto 
been little noticed and little studied ”’ (p. viii.). 


MORAL CASES 


DISPENSATION FROM MATRIMONIAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


Bertha, a Catholic, wished to marry John, a Presbyterian. 
Bertha’s domicile is in New York, where she has lived since child- 
hood to her present age of about thirty with her parents. John 
has a domicile in England, and is an officer on one of the large 
passenger ships that sail between Southampton and New York.! 

Bertha came to England with her mother for a short visit of 
about three weeks, and travelled about from city to city. Her 
intention is to marry John whilst she is in England during the 
last week of her stay in Southampton. The reason for the 
marriage is that John may be able to return to the States as the 
husband of an American citizen. He would otherwise be obliged 
to wait for two years, and this delay would be a most serious 
inconvenience to both of them. 


On the Wednesday of the last week of her stay in England, 
Bertha approached one of the curates of one of the Catholic 
churches in Southampton, and represented her case, adding that 
she wished to be married on the following Saturday morning. 


The curate rightly told her that longer notice should have been 
given, as he had his own parish work to do, and could not be 
expected to lay it all aside in order to arrange for the marriage. 
After a certain amount of heated conversation, during which 
Bertha wept, the curate promised to do what he could, but gave 
no promise that he would be able to succeed. He asked Bertha 
to call next day, Thursday, with her intended husband, so that 
the promises and guarantees might be signed, before applying to 
the Bishop for the necessary dispensation. 


21 Cambridge University Press, 1933; pp. xxvi+230+lxi double pages of 
facsimile and transcription. Price 30s. 


1 The writer need hardly say that the names of places are fictitious. 
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The curate then went to work to see what had to be done. The 
following difficulties presented themselves to his mind. 


1. In the first place, a special civil licence from the local civil 
registrar would be necessary for the legal requirements for a 
marriage in England. He had forgotten to tell this to Bertha. 
The licence costs two guineas, and in order that the marriage 
might be celebrated on the Saturday, notice of it to the registrar 
would have to be given on Thursday preceding, since one full day 
must elapse between giving notice of the marriage and the issue 
of the special licence. At the same time, the procedure of giving 
notice of a marriage in a particular Catholic church, and apply- 
ing for the necessary licence, before applying to the local 
Ordinary for the dispensation would be altogether out of order. 
It would look like forcing the hands of the Bishop. 


2. The second difficulty that arose was that the freedom of the 
parties to marry one another had to be established, and some 
proof of the baptism of Bertha in the Catholic Church had to be 
forthcoming. The only available proof of those two points was 
the word of the parties themselves, and priests have so often been 
deceived in similar cases, that the curate was anxious. However, 
he consoled himself in thinking that if the civil registrar 
accepted the word of the parties, he, the curate, could not be 
legally liable for assisting at a bigamous union, if it proved to 
be such. 


3. The third difficulty was the difference of religion between 
John and Bertha, for which a dispensation would be necessary, 
and the curate thought that it would have to be obtained from 
the Ordinary of Bertha in New York, unless the Ordinary of 
Southampton could deal with the case himself in view of special 
faculties, of which the curate was naturally ignorant. 


4. The fourth difficulty was to celebrate the marriage with the 
legitimate delegation. 


The curate proposed his difficulties to the parish priest. The 
latter said that he thought Bertha might be treated as a vaga, 
but the curate replied that this was not possible while Bertha 
retained her domicile with her parents in New York. ‘“ Then let 
her give up her domicile,’ said the parish priest, ‘‘ and become 
a vaga from this moment.’’ 


Such being the difficulties, the curate might have proceeded in 
one of two ways. 


1. He might ask Bertha to relinquish her domicile in New 
York; to do so, she need only make up her mind here and now 
not to return to her former home as to a domicile. There would 
be no difficulty in her returning to her home to collect her 
belongings, but she should not stay at her parents’ home for a 
month, that is, she should now make up her mind not to do so. 
What she subsequently does, either through oversight or forget- 
fulness or even by change of mind, will not affect the result of her 
present determination of becoming a vaga, for a vaga she will 
remain till she ceases to be a vaga in point of fact, not in point 
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of intention. She has quitted her domicile, as we are supposing, 
and her intention of doing so makes her in law a person without 
domicile, since she has attained her majority. A person under 
twenty-one years of age normally retains the domicile of the 
parents, though there are some exceptions to this provision of law, 
which, however, do not operate in the case of Bertha. If she 


does this, then her case can be dealt with by the local Ordinary 
and the curate. 


In order, therefore, to deal with the case, the curate must have 
the usual form signed by John, must establish, as best he can, 
the freedom of the parties to marry, accept the word of Bertha 
and her mother that she was baptized a Catholic, apply for 
dispensation from mixed religion, and, ad cautelam, from 
difference of worship, must obtain permission from the local 
Ordinary for the marriage of a vaga, must have delegation to 
marry the parties, unless he has delegation to assist at all mar- 
riages within the diocese or the parish church. 


After having obtained the dispensation, he must instruct 
Bertha to get the special licence, in which the church is to be 
specified where the marriage is to take place, arrange the exact 
time of the marriage that the local registrar may be present, 
unless the church is one of those in which the parish priest or 
another may legally act as registrar, and finally see that two 
witnesses shall be present at the marriage. 


When all these preliminaries have been arranged, not indeed 
without a great expenditure of time, the marriage will be cele- 
brated in accordance with diocesan regulations, that is, either in 
the sacristy, or, if allowed, at the altar rails. If the parties are 
grieved, as they sometimes are, that the marriage could not take 
place in the church, they may be told that the arrangement is no 
reflection on their marriage, but a prescription of the law of the 
church. The reason for the law need not be explained, since 
interested parties would not appreciate it. 


Whether or not stole and cotta are worn by the priest, the 


ring blessed, holy water used, depends on local custom. The 
nuptial blessing is not given, but there is, we believe, no objection 


to the assisting priest giving a private and unofficial blessing to 
the parties at the conclusion of the ceremony. 


The civil form of marriage follows, also in the ,sacristy, and 
it is performed either by the civil registrar or the parish priest, 
if the latter is by law empowered to act as registrar. The names 
of the parties and witnesses are entered in the civil register, 
which will be drawn out in proper form and given to the 
married parties to serve as their marriage lines. The names of 
the married parties and of the witnesses are also entered In 
the church register, and also the fact of dispensation indicated 
in the margin. The testimony of the marriage, sealed with 
the parish seal, is sent to the parish priest of Bertha, that he 


may enter the marriage against the name of Bertha in the 
baptismal register. 
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The civil registrar (layman or priest, as the case may be) has 
a right to exact the legal fee; if an additional fee is given to 
the assisting priest he need not send it to the parish priest of 
Bertha’s previous domicile, since she has ceased to be the subject 
of that priest. 


II. If, however, Bertha is unwilling or for some reason 
unable to relinquish her domicile, the following procedure will 
be adopted. As before, the special licence will be required. The 
promises and guarantees will be exacted in respect of the religion 
of Bertha and the future children. The local Ordinary of 
Southampton has the power of granting a dispensation in virtue, 
as we here assume, of his quinquennial faculties that empower 
him to act in the case without reference to the proper Ordinary 
of Bertha. These faculties are given in the following terms: 
“Ba 8. Congregatione S. Officii: Dispensandi justis gravibusque 
accedentibus causis, cum subditis etiam extra territorium aut 
non subditis intra limites proprii territorii, super impedimento 
miatae religionis, et etiam super disparitate cultus ad cautelam 
etc.” The other words of the grant urge the usual precautions 
mentioned in the Codex.’ 


In regard to the lawful assistance at the marriage by the 
curate, this is provided for in Canon 1097, 3, which states that 
grave necessity will excuse him from the obligation of obtaining 
permission from the parish priest of Bertha. This grave 
necessity may be interpreted to mean any reasonably serious 
inconvenience either on the part of the assisting priest, or of 
the parties to be married. Consequently, if there is any fear 
lest the parties should attempt to contract marriage in the 
registry office, or if, as in the case, there is a serious reason 
for celebrating the marriage within a day or two, there would 
certainly be good cause for acting. It is to be observed that 
as the Canon’ gives permission to act, there is no question of 
presuming permission; consequently, the proper parish priest 
of Bertha would have no reason to take offence, nor would he 
have any strict right to the marriage fee. It is suggested by 
some authors that the fact should be stated in the margin of 
the marriage register by some such phrase as: Parochi proprii 
licentia non prius petita ob instantem necessitatem matrimonii 
celebrandi. 


Thus, the second method of dealing with the case is canonically 
regular. The local Ordinary gives the dispensation, and the 
curate can assist both validly and lawfully, provided he has 
permission, general or specific, from the Ordinary or the parish 
priest. In sending to the parish priest of Bertha’s place of 
baptism the Fides Matrimonii contracti, it would be advisable 
to state that the marriage had to be urgently celebrated owing 
to the immediate departure of the parties for the States, since 


*Canon 1061, 2. 
$Canon 1097. 
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the parish priest of the place of baptism may be the parish 
priest of Bertha’s domicile. 

Lastly, in the event of the local Ordinary refusing to grant 
the dispensation, or of the curate not being able to arrange 
for the marriage in time, the parties would find that the licence 
was of no value. 

It is wrongly supposed that Bertha could be advised to go 
through the civil form and withhold her consent, for the with- 
holding of consent is irrelevant, since the marriage would be 
invalid. It is also wrongly supposed that Bertha would commit 
a sacrilege by going through the civil form. In that case, there 
would be no Sacrament nor simulation of a Sacrament. 

If, however, the parties did go through the civil form, the 
curate might do one of two things, namely, either tell Bertha 
to have the marriage canonically regularized on her return to 
the States, or leave her in good faith, if good faith can be 
presumed. 

The journey to New York does not last long enough for the 
parties to avail themselves on board ship of the privilege of 
Canon 1098, whereby they could marry without any assistant 
priest. But there are circumstances in which Canon 1045 could 
be invoked, and the case treated as a casus perplexus for 
convalidation. But the difficulty here is that the assisting priest 
must have some delegation if he acts in foro externo. 

A further refinement of the case would be a sanatio in radice, 
on board ship, on the supposition that John would not renew 
his consent in legal form, and that there was a Bishop on board 
with necessary faculties. But as the Atlantic is not within 
the territory of any Bishop except: the Pope, it seems impossible 
to have recourse to that solution,- unless the Bishop has very 
extended faculties from the S.C. de Propaganda Fide. 

The case has become sufficiently complicated without con- 
sidering other possibilities, such as imminent shipwreck or a 
serious fire on board the ship. But canon law makes provision 
even for such contingencies as those.‘ 

The moral of the case is that a priest who is asked to settle 
and assist at such marriages as the above, should do all he 
can, in order that people may not contract a civil union, and 
be driven from the Church. There is usually little hope of 
civil marriages being put right until after years of cohabitation, 
when the Catholic party comes to realize the true state of 
things. 


Henry Davis, S.J. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS ON THE ALTAR. 


Will you explain, as definitely as possible, the existing law 
concerning the use of flowers, citing the text of the law and 
indicating what is and what is not forbidden, the correct position 
of the vases, and the times when all flowers are forbidden. (H. C.) 


4 Canon 1008. 
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REPLY. 


i. The text usually quoted in recommendation of the use of 
flowers is in the Ceremoniale Hpiscoporum: ‘ vascula cum 
flosculis frondibusque odoriferis, seu serico contextis, studiose 
ornata, adhiberi poterunt.’’' It may be noted that this ancient 
text sanctions even artificial flowers and, to this extent, is in 
conflict with the orders of the Cardinal Vicar of Rome issued 
in July, 1932, which forbade their use. Happily, the custom of 
using artificial flowers was never widely spread in this country. 

ii. No explicit directions are given concerning the quantity 
to be used, but liturgical writers are unanimous in saying that 
flowers must be used with restraint, ‘‘ soberly ”’ as the Cardinal 
Vicar directs. This is, as a matter of fact, implied in the text 
of the Ceremoniale, by the use of diminutives, ‘‘ vascula,”’ 
‘ flosculi.”’ Without these words the fioral enthusiast might 
be tempted to translate ‘‘studiose”’ as ‘‘ zealously’ or 
“eagerly ’’—its correct meaning in the context seems to be 
“carefully.”’ Restraint and sobriety are characteristic of the 
whole liturgy of the Western Church, and it rests with the priest 
in charge of the altar to interpret its application to floral 
decorations. Abuses are eliminated as they arise, for example, 
the illumination of flowers with electric bulbs, forbidden by 
8.R.C., January 17th, 1908.2, Many think that the use of growing 
plants in pots, other things being equal, is not against the spirit 
of this rubric. It is largely a matter of taste.° 

iii. The correct place for the vases of flowers is between the 
candlesticks on the gradine, never on the altar table itself. 
This has always been the rule, and it is contained in the section 
of the Ceremoniale Hpiscoporum already quoted. It is sup- 
ported by the Memoriale Ritwum of Benedict XIII which directs 
throughout that the flowers are to be placed between the candle- 
sticks. It is therefore incorrect to place them, as is often done, 
on the altar itself ‘‘ Desuper nihil ponatur, nisi Reliquiae, ac 
res sacrae, et pro sacrificio opportunae.’”® I do not know any- 
thing more explicit than these rather equivocal directions. 
Certainly, it is not forbidden to place flowers on the sides or 
on the steps of the altar, provided the rule given in (ii) supra 
Is observed, and provided they do not interfere with sacred 
functions. ‘‘ An ante ostiolum Tabernaculi SSmi Sacramenti 
retineri possit vas florum. . . . Negative: posse tamen in 
humiliori et decentiori loco.’ Some question whether this rule 
applies to any except a fixed altar,’ but it seems that the rule 


Lib. I, c. xii., 12. 

§Decreta Authentica, n. 4210, ad I. 

5Cf. Ami du Clergé, 1924, P. 510; 1927, P. 270. 

_ *Rite of Candlemas, Tit. I, c. ii, $4, n. 3; Palm Sunday, Tit. III, ¢. i, 
$1, 0.3, etc. 

5 Pontificale, Ordo ad Synodum, Dies 3, Exhortatio. 

6 Decreta Authentica, n. 2067, ad X. 

*Cf.American Ecclesiastical Review, 1909, XL, p. 97. 
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should always apply, for to all external appearances there is 
no difference, and the same honours are paid to both fixed and 
portable altar.® 


iv. ‘The use of flowers on the altar is forbidden during the 
funeral office and in the penitential seasons, a general rule 
which is too well known to call for any citations. But the 
exceptions to it are quite numerous. Flowers may be placed 
on the altar on Gaudete and Laetare Sundays; on St. Joseph’s 
altar during the month of March, or on the occasion of a first 
Communion ;? also, of course, during the Quarant Ore, if it 
occurs during Lent. 


The question raised is sometimes an acute practical problem 
in churches where ladies tend the flowers on the altar. Their 
help is invaluable and every priest is indebted, like St. Paul, 
to such women who labour with him in the Gospel and whose 
names are written in the book of life. But, it is inevitable that 
a feminine taste in floral decoration, regardless of all rubrics, 
will invade the sanctuary, unless it is properly restrained by 
observing the few directions issued by ecclesiastical authority 
on the subject. E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
THE CHRISTMAS ADDRESS TO THE CARDINALS. 


On December 31st, the Osservatore Romano published an 
article entitled ‘‘ I] silenzio del Papa,’’ which has had consider- 
able reverberations. <A year of constant audiences and addresses 
was closing without the anticipated Papal pronouncement on 
world affairs, and the writer described the Pope’s “terrible 
silence ’’ as a powerful indictment of the pride, conflicting 
policies and stubborn jealousies of nations. 


The Pope himself had disposed of the rumours of an Encyclical 
on December 23rd, when he received the customary Christmas 
address of homage from the Cardinals and Prelates of the Papal 
Court and the Roman Congregations. But he went on to declare 
that it would scarcely be worthy of his paternal heart to return 
no answer at all, either to the greetings he had just received or 
to the filial expectation of which he was well aware. 


Speaking, therefore, with thankfulness of the numerous 
blessings associated with the past “‘ Year of Redemption,” the 
Pope then proceeded to touch lightly on current problems. Men 
were anxious to know what he thought of a thing with an uD 
pleasant name, now embodied in a nation’s law—sterilization. 
For answer, to reply ‘at least initially and synthetically ’— 


8 Ami du Clergé, 1923, p. 768, n. 2. 
9 Decreta Authentica, 3448, ad XI. 
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the Pontiff pointed to the decree issued by the Holy Office in the 
year 1931, and to the Encyclical on Christian Marriage promul- 
gated in 1930: both documents state clearly what a Catholic 
must think and hold. 


Men also looked for the counsel of Christ’s Vicar concerning 
the international and financial crisis. On this head, the Holy 
Father had recourse to Historical Examples, recent and less 
recent, to impress upon his hearers that, since the crisis baffled 
human understanding, the true solution lay in earnestly invok- 
ing ‘‘ the Divine Goodness which knows no frontiers, the Divine 
Providence which provides for everything, the Divine Mercy 
which pardons all.’”’ In a word, the first and final need is 
persevering, uninterrupted prayer (Osservatore Romano, Decem- 
ber 31st, 1933). 


INDULGENCES : CONDITIONS AND NEW CONCESSIONS. 
(i.) Plenary Indulgence for Eucharistic Processions. 


The series of Eucharistic plenary indulgences is continued by 
a decree of September 25th, 1933. Recent grants affected the 
‘Holy Hour ”’ and the ‘‘ Forty Hours’ Devotion.’’ The new 
decree begins by recalling the great value of such religious 
processions as, besides fulfilling the rules of the liturgy, are 
also carried out with piety and recollection. Beyond all others, 
processions of the Blessed Sacrament serve to arouse sentiments 
of faith and love in the soul of the believer. With the purpose 
of encouraging such processions, particularly in their more 
solemn forms, a plenary indulgence is now granted to all who, 
after going to confession and receiving Holy Communion, take 
part in a Eucharistic procession inside a sacred building, or out 
of doors, and pray for the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff. . . 
eos scilicet, qui, confessi ac sacra Synawi refecti, “ eucharistiois 
processionibus,’”’ sive introrsum in sacris aedibus, sive publice 
ductis intersint, atque ad mentem Suam de more precentur, 
indulgentiam plenariam lucrari posse (A.A.S., XXV, p. 478). 


(ii.) Obligation of Holding Rosary or Crucifix. 
Persons who are prevented from making the Stations of the 


. Cross in the ordinary way, may gain the indulgences by reciting 


twenty Paters, Aves and Glorias, providing they hold in their 
hands a crucifix which has been specially blessed. Most of the 
grants of indulgences for saying the Rosary likewise contain the 
condition that the beads should be held in the hand. 


On this point frequent appeals have been addressed to the 
Sacred Penitentiary, and the condition is now modified by a 
(lecree dated November 9th, 1933. Henceforth, as often as a 
person is hindered by manual work, or other reasonable cause, 
from carrying a blessed rosary or crucifix in the hand, he may 
still gain the indulgences provided he carries the rosary or 
crucifix with him in some way or other while the prayers are 
sald (A.A.S., XXV, p. 502). 
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(iii.) The Invocation “ Maria Mater Gratiae.’’ 


By decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, dated September 25th, 
1933, an indulgence of 300 days may be gained as often as one 
recites, with at least a contrite heart, the invocation ‘‘ Maria, 
Mater gratiae, Mater misericordiae, Tu nos ab hoste protege, 
Et mortis hora suscipe.’? A plenary indulgence may be gained 
once a month, on the usual conditions, by those who recite the 
prayer daily for a whole month (A.A.S., XXV, p. 447). 

This prayer, with a slight change, is the second of the three 
stanzas which make up the hymn ‘‘ Memento rerum Conditor ” 
at Compline in the Little Office of Our Lady. It is familiar 
to all whose rule binds them to the recitation of the Little 
Office ; and it is said or sung at the conclusion of Night Prayers 
in seminaries. 

The indulgenced form, however, is not quite the same. 
Curiously enough, the second line Mater misericordiae reverts 
to the older accentual rhythm. The revised Roman Breviary 
changed it, without destroying the meaning, to Dulcis parens 
clementiac, to bring it into conformity with the classical rules 
for an iambic dimeter. It would appear, nevertheless, that, 
short of an official declaration to the contrary, we may not 
substitute the almost identical form from the breviary for that 
which the Holy See has indulgenced. The Church’s law strictly 
forbids any change in the approved text of indulgenced prayers. 


We must conclude, therefore, that the return to an older text 
is deliberate. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pulpit and Platform Addresses. By the Most Rev. Downey, 
D.D. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 5s.) 


It was a happy thought to introduce this volume of addresses 
by Archbishop Downey with a sermon that he preached as a 
simple priest in the year 1925 on the text “I am the Light of 
the World.’’ This sermon and the two that follow on “ The 
Foundation Stone ”’ and on ‘“‘ A Great Priest,’’ show that before 
his appointment to be Archbishop of Liverpool, Dr. Downey had 
already developed and perfected the style of speech which has 
since made him justly famous in England and elsewhere. 


The characteristic mark of these Sermons and Addresses is 
simplicity of structure and of statement. In the simplicity of 
his style the Archbishop of Liverpool reflects the mode of public 
speech that is proper to our time. The best political and forensic 
oratory in the England of the twentieth century is essentially 
simple in the manner of these Addresses. Few speakers, however, 
possess the felicity of phrase and of allusion that belong to the 
Archbishop of Liverpool, to whom may be fairly applied the 
compliment that he paid to his immediate predecessor: ‘ To 
depth of intellect he united a lightness and deftness of touch 
which imparted to his utterances and writings a charm peculiarly 
their own.’? His quick sense of the occasion and his instinctive 
sympathy with his audience appear in the tone and temper of 
the Address (slightly different from that of his English addresses) 
on “The Apostle of Ireland’’ which was delivered in the 
— of Kilkenny on the Feast of St. Patrick in the year 


The Addresses here collected touch not only on great occasions 
of ecclesiastical life but also, as in those on ‘‘ Civic Virtue ” 
and ‘‘ Fair Play for Catholic Schools ’’, on issues of Catholic 
moment and controversy, though in the brief space that he allows 
himself (for brevity is one of the most pleasing features of the 
Addresses) there is not always sufficient opportunity to develop 
the argument to its full extent. There are thus points that 
one would like to have in an expanded form, for instance, the 
statement (at page 47) ‘‘ The Catholic parent’s real stimulus 
in the education question is not his Priest but his child.’? Again, 
in the sermon entitled ‘“‘ The Spectator of the Ages” which 
was preached at the consecration of the Right Rev. Dr. Lee, 
Bishop of Clifton, the Archbishop touches one of the most vital 
issues of our time, the idea of a corporate body and the kind 
of unity it possesses. Here converge the old problem of the 
universals and the equally old problem of multiplicity and unity. 
The topic is worthy at the hands of the Archbishop of fuller 
and more detailed treatment than may be expected in a sermon 
preached on such an occasion. One hopes that in the volume 
of philosophical and scientific writings which we are told is 
now in preparation he may recur to it. 

165 G 
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There are statements also that a layman might perhaps be 
disposed to qualify where he did not in fact demur. For 
instance, the statement (at page 72) that ‘‘in a century we 
[meaning the Catholic body in England] have leavened the whole 
of society.’’ Is it not the fact that during the century since 
Catholic Emancipation the Law of England has formally ceased 
to be a Christian Law? And that the people of England have 
ceased in substance to be a Christian people? And that the 
conception of marriage which is now lived and accepted in 
the English Law is a non-Christian conception which has its 
historical origin in Soviet Russia? The growth of the Catholic 
body would seem so far to have failed to stay the dissolution in 
England of many Christian institutions and ideas. 


RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 


The Life of Father Ignatius Spencer, C.P. By Father Urban 
Young, C.P. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 6s.) 


The youngest son of the second Earl Spencer, George Spencer, 
was born at the Admiralty in 1799, his father being at that 
time First Lord. As a boy he went to Eton, and after a period 
with a private tutor he proceeded to Cambridge where he took 
a first class degree. He became a clergyman of the Establishment 
in 1823 and was received into the Church in 1830. He was 
ordained a priest and served in the Midland District. He was 
still a secular priest when he started his Crusade of Prayer 
for the Conversion of England in 1888. In 1846 he entered 
St. Michael’s Retreat, Aston Hall, and was received as a 
Passionist postulant by Father Dominic. 


The remainder of his life was spent in giving retreats and 
missions, preaching always the need of prayer for the conversion 
of England . The humble religious never hesitated to use his 
original status when it was necessary for the pursuit of his one 
enthralling ambition. Here is his record of his visit to Lord 
John Russell in Downing Street : ‘‘ I passed by Downing Street, 
called, and asked is ‘Lord John Russell at home?’ The 
messenger looked at my figure with some surprise and then: 
‘ Yes, sir, but he is engaged at present.’ I said: ‘ Will you 
be so good as to say to him that Lord Spencer’s brother would 
wish to speak to him?’ ‘ Walk in, sir,’ he answered, and I 
found myself at once in a waiting room, and five minutes later 
was introduced to Lord John. He rose to me, and kindly 
pointed to a chair.”” From his sister we learn that he had called 
on the Bishop of London and was trying to get admitted at 
Lambeth and at Buckingham Palace, “ always to speak to the 
respective authorities for the same visionary purpose ” (to get 
prayers for ‘‘ unity in the truth ’’). 


His crusade has had a wonderful success. He died alone and 
unattended, as he seems to have anticipated, in an open field. 
This account is a story simply told, from his diaries a 

T. E.F. 
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Practical Hints on Preaching, A Simple Handbook for Beginners. 
By the Rey. Aloysius Roche. (Sands & Co. pp. xii.+191. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Year after year books on Preaching fall from the presses of 
English printers—fall, we fear, and are forgotten. America is 
even more prolific than we, so there is evidently a waiting 
audience for such books—publishers are not mere philanthropists. 
And, just as evidently, the classical text book on the subject 
has not yet appeared and everyone who is concerned with 
Sacred Eloquence feels the need of it. The present little book 
does not aim at filling this gap—‘‘ Hints’ and ‘“‘ Beginners ” 
in its title sufficiently show that. But the “ hints ’’ cover much 
ground, are always fresh and interesting, and nearly always 
quite practical. Especially striking is an insistence on the 
adequacy of the average student’s preaching equipment, and a 
commonsense view of the much debated subjects of style and 
preparation. 

But it would be something approaching a miracle if complete 
harmony could be attained on so personal and contentious a 
subject as preaching. So we cannot agree quite as fully with 
the sections on ‘‘ Delivery ’’ and ‘‘ The Voice.’’ It would have 
made for clearness if the term ‘‘ Delivery ’’ had been used in the 
everyday meaning of the word, instead of compromising between 
that and the technical meaning of ‘‘ action of the body in public 
speaking.’”’ But, more important than this, we should decidedly 
hesitate to recommend to any beginner—and to few advanced 
students—the cultivation of nasal resonance. The voice of the 
“crooner ’’ is heard everywhere in the land and his nasal moan- 
ing seems to be infectious. One of the most common faults of 
the average speaker to-day is nasality. It is far safer to insist 
on attention to the resonating power of the chest. 

The specimen sermons which conclude the book are excellent 
examples of the various styles they are intended to illustrate. 
But does the author really expect the average man to take the 
time he indicates for their delivery? Twenty minutes for a 
thousand words is the rate generally implied. This means less 
than a word a second—an almost impossibly slow rate, even for 
the expert. 


We could have wished that the author or the publisher had 
followed the example of the B.B.C. in its ban on advertisements 
of proprietary articles. 

EDWIN BONNEY. 


The Catholic Directory, 1934. (3s. 6d.) The Catholic Who’s 
Who, 1934. (5s.) . 


These two familiar year books published by Messrs. Burns 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., preserve their high standard of 
wefulness and accuracy. The Catholic Directory is marvellous 
Value for money and it comes as near to being “‘ indispensable ”’ 
4’ any book not actually needed for liturgical use or other 
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strictly sacerdotal work can well be. The large and clear inset 
map of ecclesiastical England is always interesting and useful. 
A few minutes may be profitably employed in a preliminary 
examination of the many indexes which facilitate rapid refer- 
ence. Even the mass of advertisements, which doubtless make 
the production possible at such a low price, are of value to the 
busy priest who will discover therein where he may turn for 
anything he may need from a missal to a lightning conductor. 


The Catholic Who’s Who is only in its twenty-seventh year of 
issue, but it seems hard to imagine the time when we were 
without it. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, in an interesting preface, 
writes of the book with justice: ‘‘ In a sense you might say, 
The Catholic Who’s Who is a microcosm of the Universal 
Church as she co-exists with the British Empire.” Its 539 
pages of text are a record of Catholic distinctions and achieve- 
ments, and the supplementary section of advertisements contains 
valuable Guides to Colleges and Schools for the information of 
Parents and Guardians. 


Catholic Directory of South Africa, 1934. (Salesian Press, 
Somerset Road, Cape Town. 2s.) 


The extent of the activities of the Church in South Africa is 
manifest in this Directory which contains an account of the 
personnel and equipment of the missions of the many vicariates 
and prefectures under the authority of the Apostolic Delegate, 
Archbishop Gijlswijk, O.P. A number of photographs of 
members of the hierarchy and of missionary activity appear in 
the book, and it has an index of Priests and one of Principal 
Stations similar to those found in the English Directory. 


Un Saint pour Chaque Jour du Mois. (La Bonne Presse.) 


This series of which the February number was noticed in 
THe CLERGY Review for May last has been completed for the 
year. The praise then given to a single volume may now be 
extended to the whole series. The lives are admirably done. 
They are well divided, brightly written, and generously 
illustrated. And each volume of about 250 pages costs only five 
francs. Perhaps at that price one has no right to be exacting 
in the matter of production; but the paper and type are poor, 
and there are some glaring misprints. 
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THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
I. ROME. 
BY THE Rev. R. L. SMITH, Ph.D., M.A. 


The problem of the Via dei Cerchi has now been solved. It 
is to be cleared of all the unsightly sheds and warehouses which 
at present disfigure it and to be renamed the Via del Circo 
Massimo. Actually it runs along the Palatine side of the tiers 
of seats in the old Circus. Well beyond the other side a new 
panoramic road is to start from the Viale Aventino, the 
continuation of the Via dei Trionfi. This will follow a course 
along the side of the Aventine allowing unimpeded views across 
to the Palatine with its ruins of the Imperial palaces. The 
low-lying zone in between, the area of the Circus Maximus, will 
also be cleared and left free for the archeologists to work their 
will therein. Thorough excavation must be a matter of years; 
progress in such delicate work is slow and the whole plan of 
operations is liable to revision at any moment, consequent upon 
some unexpected discovery. But the two roads and the site in 
between are to be ready by the anniversary of the March on 
Rome at the end of October. 


Another urgent work concerns the Aurelian Quarter of the 
City, stretching from the Vatican walls to the Janiculum and 
climbing the slope behind towards the Madonna del Riposo. 
This is a district which has never been systematically planned. 
As a@ result, fine modern palazzi stand up amid a welter of 
slum tenements and hovels; some houses have no proper 
approach; in other places streets exist with no _ buildings 
flanking them; there are untidy empty spaces everywhere 
because the haphazard planting of houses robs these sites of 
light, street frontage or other such necessary qualifications. 
Worst of all, the only access to this rapidly growing district 
is by the very narrow Via del Sant’ Uffizio, which runs blindly 
behind Bernini’s cclonnade, and which is encumbered by tram 
lines. For months the papers have printed letters of complaint 
from the unfortunate inhabitants of the Quartiere Aurelio on 
these and other scores, and it is clear that the Governatorato 
intends to bring order out of chaos as soon as may be. But 
the problem is complicated and there seems to be no procrustean 
solution which will do the thing overnight. Without the 
terribly expensive inconvenience of wholesale demolition it is 
now impossible to lay out the region in broad regular streets. 
The reform must be gradual and the first move is to prevent 
the further complication of the situation by more haphazard 
building. The inhabitants must reconcile themselves to waiting 
for the complete removal of their grievances. 


The most interesting Vatican appointment of the month is 
that of Monsignor Torquato Dini to be Apostolic Delegate in 


Egypt and the Holy Land. It is a difficult commission, for the 
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problems of this Delegation are very varied and its holder will 
face quite a different situation in Cairo from that which awaits 
him in Jerusalem. Monsignor Dini will have to deal with 
difficulties, some of them centuries old, some as recent as the 
States which now divide up the Arabian peninsula. His 
territory throbs with racial and religious antagonisms, Arab 
against Jew, Moslem against Jew and Christian, Orthodox 
against Catholic with the custody of the Holy Places as an un- 
seemly bone of contention. But Monsignor Dini’s brilliant 
rectorship of Propaganda shows that racial differences have no 
terrors for him; it has given him plenty of experience of 
Eastern temperaments; and the ready understanding of their 
ways, which he has displayed in his dealings with the English 
and Colonial students hitherto under his rule, will stand him 
in good stead with the British authorities in Palestine. Every- 
one who knows him agrees that he is an admirable choice for 
this delicate mission: so successful a Rector of Propaganda 
ought to be able to bring Pentecost out of Babel. 


The Fascist Government has long been waging an intensive 
campaign for the raising of the birth rate of Italy. Specially 
reduced railway fares for newly married couples, bounties 
according to the number of children, bachelors’ taxes, these are 
only specimens of a programme which extends to a multitude of 
incentives. But even so, all is not well. The Popolo d’Italia 
on December 21st came out with a very strong article on the 
decline of the birth rate in the City and Province of Milan. 
Speaking of the November figures, the article wrote: ‘‘ A city 
of over a million inhabitants has seen 1,044 coffins pass through 
its streets during the last month and has only been able to make 
good these losses with 1,189 new cradles. In thirty days Milan 
the powerful, city of great industries and of great enterprises, 
has grown by 145 inhabitants—not even at the rate of five a 
day. In the rest of the province the balance is no less disturb- 
ing. The increase of population has shrunk to 463 births in 
excess of deaths—figures worthy of a desolate plain, of a people 
in decline, and not of the fertile, rich soil which the Milanese 
knew so well how to work. Will Milan accept the humiliation 
of dropping behind all other Italian cities precisely in this 
which is the touchstone of the vitality of peoples? Does she 
wish to end by being numbered among the towns which decay 
because their homes are empty of sons, because the tree of the 
race no longer brings forth fruit? ”’ 


It is a thankless task speculating on this week’s meeting 
between Sir John Simon and Signor Mussolini; by the time 
these lines are in print so much more will be known about its 
outcome. The official communiqué says that the two subjects 
of discussion were disarmament and the reform of the League 
of Nations. There was complete agreement between the states- 
men that the discussions of the disarmament Conference must 
be ended as soon as possible by ‘abandoning every idea or 
proposal which gives no promise of its speedy, practical 
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realization, and by concentrating on those points for which 
public international opinion should by now be ripe and which 
stand a genuine chance of being accepted by the States 
interested.’? On the second subject, the reform of the League, 
the communiqué merely says that the Head of the Italian 
Government laid before Sir John Simon the principles upon 
which this reform should be based, and adds that the British 
Foreign Secretary is leaving for London to-morrow to inform 
his Government of these proposals. What are they? The 
Messaggiero prints without comment the speculations of the 
Morning Post, wherein the main points of the scheme are 
the divorce of the Covenant from the Peace Treaties and the 
revision of the graded activity which separate nations may take 
in the affairs of the League, so that all should meet in the dis- 
cussions on an equal basis, but that the resultant proposals 
should be revised by a committee of the Great Powers in the 
continent concerned, upon whose shoulders would fall the 
main responsibility for carrying any resolutions into practice. 
This is all speculation. But it is not so groundless as the 
rumour that the Pope may be asked to appoint a permanent 
chairman of the League from the staff of the Secretariate of 
State. I really do not know whether it is worth discussing this 
canard, nor whether it has been started by a friend, an enemy, 
or an irresponsible humorist. The agreement of all the nations 
to such an invitation is beyond the bounds of probability ; and 
even were it not so, the Holy Father would be most unlikely to 
accept. It is true that in article 24 of the Lateran Treaty the 
Holy See ‘‘ declares that it wishes to remain, and will remain 

. outside international congresses set up with this object, 
unless the contending parties make common appeal to its 
mission of peace... .’? But there is all the difference in the 
world between being asked, as was Leo XIII, to arbitrate on a 
specific dispute, and being asked to supply a permanent com- 
poser of difficulties as they may crop up. The Vatican would 
become involved in all manner of antagonisms often without 
being able to pour oil on troubled waters. It would benefit 
neither the Church nor the World. The Holy See can work 
better for peace independently of the League or any similar 
permanent machinery of arbitration. 


It may interest your readers to know that the monster of Loch 
Ness has had a good press in Italy and that the tradition of a 
similar apparition in Lago Maggiore has been unearthed from 
old newspaper files. Some fifty years ago people were still living 
who swore to having seen rise from the placid waters of the gulf 
of Sant’ Anna a long sinuous neck crowned with a horse-like 
head. But this monster, unlike its Scotch successor, had an 
evil reputation and was supposed to like nothing better than a 
meal of human flesh. Meanwhile Syracuse has actually pro- 
duced its cwn monster and then destroyed it. We seem to be 
returning to the age of the giants. 
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II. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 


In spite of the negotiation of the Concordat between the 
Vatican and the German Reich, it cannot be said that the position 
of the Catholic Church in Germany is a satisfactory one. 


There is still a good deal of anxiety on the part of the Catholic 
Bishops and clergy in regard to infractions of the Concordat 
in various details by the more extreme elements amongst the 
Nazis. In particular the Catholic hierarchy regards with 
considerable uneasiness the growth of the pagan spirit amongst 
German youth, and the encouragement given to that spirit by 
many of the Nazi leaders. 


In this connection there is no doubt that the Catholic body 
in Germany is watching with a good deal of interest the fight 
which is being put up by those Protestant clergy who are 
resisting the attempts of Reich-Bishop Mueller to subject 
Christian teaching in the German Lutheran Church to the 
political requirements of National Socialism and to the spirit 
of quasi-paganism. 


Some particularly outspoken criticism of the Nazi misinter- 
pretations of the Bible have been made recently in sermons 
delivered by the Catholic Archbishop of Munich. 


The entire Catholic world in Germany is shocked by the 
determination of the Authorities to proceed with the Sterilization 
Law which is diametrically opposed to the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to these 
facts, however much, as a commentator from without, one may 
be desirous of abstaining from the kind of criticism which, 
however well-intentioned, may do more harm than good. While, 
therefore, it must be admitted that the situation as between 
the Catholic Church and the Third Reich has in some ways 
improved since the signing of the Concordat, nevertheless, there 
are a number of elements in the situation which can only be 


a cause of much misgiving amongst Catholics both within and 
without Germany. 


The apprehension felt by responsible Catholic clerical circles 
with regard to those Nazi doctrines which cannot be reconciled 
with Christian thought is unreservedly expressed in the recent 
episcopal declaration of bishops of Austria. This is a truly 
remarkable document which will assume historic importance. 
Its publication in the German Press was forbidden by the Nazi 
censors, although, of course, it received wide publicity in the 
Austrian Press. 


In this Pastoral Letter, which as usual had the customary 
approval of the Holy See, the Austrian bishops speak in no 
uncertain voice in favour of the conception of an independent 
Austria which they claim is a necessary element of European 
peace, and a bulwark of Christendom. The document brings 
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out clearly that the bishops support the régime of Chancellor 
Dollfuss. 


After referring to the “ mission of Austria in the Kingdom 
of God on earth,’ the episcopal letter goes on to praise the 
Government of Dr. Dollfuss on the grounds that it has sup- 
pressed public dangers, given protection to public morality, 
taken steps to meet social distress and to look after the welfare 
of youth, re-Christianized public life, introduced a social 
corporative order, revived the religious spirit of the schools, 
embarked on a new constitution, reorganized the army in a 
Christian spirit and negotiated the Concordat. 


The most striking part of the Pastoral Letter deals with what 


its authors call ‘“‘ Four fundamental truths,’ which are set forth 
as follows :— 


1. Mankind is one family built upon justice and love. There- 
fore, we condemn racial obsession which leads to racial hatred 
and conflict. Likewise, to be condemned, is the sterilization 
law, as it is contrary both to Catholic law and to Nature. 

2. True Christian nationalism is of God and the Church; 
and love of one’s people and country is ingrained in the nature 
of man. We preach the virtue of Christian patriotism and we 
condemn treason against one’s country; and we also condemn 
radical, racial anti-Semitism. 

3. Nation and State are different, and the State is above the 
Nation. Therefore, we condemn extreme nationalistic principles ; 
defend the historic rights of our country; and favour the 
cultivation of the Austrian conception. 

4. Over and above nationalism is religion, which is super- 
natural, and ennobles every nation. 


Every nation can be elevated by religion, and religion is not 


restricted to certain peoples, but is a message of salvation to 
all nations. 


In regard to this Pastoral Letter, much favourable comment 
upon it has been made in the Press of countries other than 
Germany. The Osservatore Romano, the Vatican organ, warmly 
approves of the episcopal letter which, it says, “ opposes the 
attacks of the German Press by pointing to the necessity of 
making things clear.’? The lay Press of Italy is equally warm 
in its approval, pointing out that the bishops’ letter supports 
the position of Dr. Dollfuss. Austrian clerical comment is to 
the effect that although party action is not part of the work 
of the hierarchy, political action has not been renounced by 
it, and quotes from Pope Leo XIII as follows :— 


“Priests should not devote themselves in more than appropriate 
measure to civic and political questions, and this must be within 
the orbit of defence of religion and requirements of public 
welfare.” Undoubtedly, it is within this spirit that the Austrian 
bishops have given their support to the ideology of the present 
régime in Austria. 
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The Austrian bishops take the line that if the Austrian 
Government asks for the full independence of Austria, it is but 
asking for the rights which every sovereign State must ask. 
Their quarrel with Nazism is not merely political in character, 
but has its foundation in the attitude of religious thought taken 
up by Nazism. It is pointed out that the German bishops 
condemned Nazism from the Church point of view, which con- 
demnation they maintained even when, after the new political 
conditions in Germany, they showed themselves willing to 
contribute to the support of the Government after the regulation 
of the relationship between Church and State. The Concordat 
between the Holy See and the German Government was a legal 


regulation, and not an approval by the Church of the mistakes 
of Nazism. 


The Austrian Government in its fight against Nazism is making 
not only a political fight but is putting up a defence against 
false religious teachings. Finally, the reminder is made that 
the Austrian bishops warned the people of Austria against 
Nazism in an earlier episcopal letter, dated 7th February, 1932. 


Needless to say, the Austrian episcepal letter has drawn forth 
angry rejoinders from the German side of the frontier. In, 
particular, Herr Habicht, the Nazi official, who became notorious 
for his anti-Austrian broadcast from the Munich radio station, 
has taken very strong exception to the utterance of the Austrian 
bishops. He claims that whereas in Germany a state of mutual 
recognition between Church and State has been created by the 
German Concordat, which has been ratified, in Austria this is not 
the case as in that country the Austrian Concordat has not been 
ratified. As against this, Austrian clerical circles point out 
that although in Germany the Concordat has been ratified, its 
letter and spirit have in many instances been infringed by the Nazi 
Authorities, while in Austria Herr Dollfuss has been governing 
in the spirit of the Concordat, although that instrument has 
not yet been actually ratified. The reason why ratification has 
not yet taken place in Austria is due solely to the technical 
point that at the moment Parliament is in obeyance. 


Herr von Papen, the German Vice-Chancellor, and a prominent 
German Catholic, has also taken exception to the episcopal letter 
on the grounds that in his view it constitutes an attempt on 
the part of the Austrian bishops to interfere in German affairs. 
Herr von Papen expressed himself in these terms at a recent 
meeting of the Organization of Silesian Catholics. 


Herr von Papen’s interpretation would appear to overlook the 
fact that the Austrian bishops are protesting against German 
interference in the affairs of Austria, and are not concerned 
to interfere with German affairs. 


There is much in the situation which recalls to mind the 
situation created by the Los Von Rom movement in Austria 
before the War. In those days, a movement was set on foot 
in Austria of a pan-German character which sought to lead the 
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German-speaking Austrians away from the Hapsburg dynasty 
and from the Catholic Church towards the conception of one 
great German Reich. That movement was nipped in the bud 
at the time. Now it re-appears in a new form, under conditions 
of much greater intensity. There is no longer a Hapsburg 
monarchy. But there still exists a particularist Austrian con- 
ception of Germanism with which conception the interests of 
the Church in Austria are bound up. The new movement away 
from the Austrian tradition and from the Church has behind 
it all the dynamic force of Nazism and all the strength of the 
Third German Reich. It is not too much to say that the fight 
for the preservation of a particularist Catholic Austrian State 
is a fight in the fundamental interests of the Catholic Church 
in Central Europe. 


The issues at stake are therefore much graver and more 
far-reaching than a purely political dispute. They entail not 
only vital political considerations, and the principles of inter- 
national equity, but also the spiritual mission of the Church 
in the Danubian regions. 


It is for these reasons that the gallant fight for Austrian 
independence, which is being made by Chancellor Dollfuss, with 
the full support of the Catholic hierachy in his country, merits 
the warmest sympathy of all Catholics to whom Christendom 
is a living reality. 

















REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


In the current Downsipe REVIEW Abbot Butler writes an 
appreciative sketch of the late Abbot of Downside, commemorat- 
ing not only his scholarship but his practical ability in ruling a 
large community. The failure to acquire Milton Abbey was a 
great disappointment to Abbot Chapman, but it was a ‘blessing 
in disguise: Lord Cowdray’s Paddockhurst, now known as 
Worth Priory, apart from not havi ing the glamour of an old 
Benedictine building, is in every way more “suitable. “* If the 
greatest thing an Abbot or a Community can do is to beget a 
Daughter House, then will Abbot Chapman’s Abbacy ever shine 
in the annals of St. Gregory’s with a lustre peculiar to itself.’ 
Many of us are eagerly awaiting the history of Cardinal Allen’s 
College at Douai, on which M. Frédéric Fabre has been working 
for many years. He contributes a valuable article on The 
Settling of the English Benedictines at Douai, which includes 
many unpublished documents from the Vatican Archives and 
other collections. It is unnecessary to remind our readers that 
Downside now represents the Benedictine Community which was 
contemporary with the English College at that University. Like 
so much of the history of that period, the beginnings of St. 
Gregory’s cannot be narrated without re-opening the causes of 
dispute between seculars and regulars. M. Fabre fulfils his task 
admirably, and though it may be some slight reproach that the 
chief living authority on the history of Douay is neither a 
Benedictine nor a secular priest, the learned historian will at 
least be free from the slightest suspicion of bias. The series of 
articles by Dom Mark Pontifex on ethical theory seem to be 
concluded in this number with a discussion on The Goodness of 
the Will, and we may hope that they will be reprinted in a more 
permanent form. Dom Gregory Murray discusses his gradual 
appreciation of the correct theory of Gregorian Rhythm, from 
the time when he was a chorister at Westminster Cathedral, and 
by using this autobiographical method succeeds in making a 
rather arid subject very much alive. It is distinctly a study for 
the musical experts. The harassed priest who is trying to intro. 
duce plainsong, as a method of encouraging his people to take 
their share in the liturgy, looks on with dismay at the apparent 
complexity of a song which we all call ‘ plain.” 


The January MONTH contains an excellent account by Fr. B. 
Leeming, S.J., of his distinguished colleague ‘‘ De la Taille ’’— 
it is permitted to speak of him thus, a distinction reserved for the 
great. His monumental work, Mysterium Fidei, has caused more 
criticism, some of it not too friendly, than any theological theory 
which has been advanced in recent years; no other work, as Fr. 
Joyce observes, issued since the Vatican Council, has attracted so 


much attention, and its author’s name will live for many a 
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generation yet. But everyone who disagreed with his theory will 
apply to him those generous words written by him on the death 
of Fr. Swaby, O.P. ‘‘ In view of his passage to the land of the 
unseen, where vision fails not, nor can doubt or ambiguity hamper 
any more our grasp of the revealed truth, I bow to his memory 
with the respect due by one still groping through shadows and 
deceits to him who sees and knows.’’ The same number contains 
an article by Archbishop Goodier on The Age of St. Francis, and 
a useful note explanatory of a misunderstanding between the 
MONTH and ETUDES on that very obscure subject, the inner nature 
of Anglicanism. 


Stupiges for December continues its agreeable custom of offer- 
ing its readers well-informed and interesting biographical studies. 
In the present number there are very substantial glimpses of 
General O’Moran and Bishop Edmund Burke, as well as a 
criticism of the literary work of Francois Mauriac. Probably 
the most acceptable contribution, at the present time, is 
Fr. Thurston’s portrait of St. Bernadette, A Very Human Saint. 
He conjectures that the ‘‘secrets’’ she so jealously guarded were 
not revelations but three very simple principles of conduct : first, 
that she was never to admit the thought that she had been privi- 
leged to hold converse with Our Lady on account of any merit of 
her own; second, that so far as in her lay, she should never 
permit any temporal advantage to come to her or her family by 
reason of the privileges she had received ; third, that she should 
never of her own free will do anything to attract to herself the 
notice of men. 


GREGORIANUM is becoming more and more a journal for the 
theological expert. Fasc. 4 of 1933 contains, amongst many 
learned articles and notes, a continuation of Fr. Pelster’s study 
of the Questiones Disputatae of Alexander of Hales, and a 
judicial weighing of the exact meaning to be given to Bellarmine’s 
alleged claim, that very few previous writers had dealt with the 
subject of his own “‘ Controversiae.’’ It is a question of newness 
of method rather than of new material and no one can deny to 
Bellarmine the first place amongst Apologists. But, perhaps, 
the influence and importance of Thomas Stapleton has not yet 
been fully recognized. Fr. Laak has a reference to him, 
‘ aliquis Catholicus Anglus.’’ Hurter’s Nomenclator is quite 
enthusiastic : ‘‘ Omnium (Anglorum) tamen celeberrimus est et 
merito Thomas Stapleton, qui luminaribus illis magnis Bellar- 
mino et Duperonio non impar, a nonnemine ills praefertur.”’ 


In ETupES FRANCISCAINES Fr. de Provin concludes his explana- 
tion of the “nights”? of St. John of the Cross, and Fr. de 
Monnoyeur, O.S.B., his argument in favour of Gerson’s author- 
ship of the Imitation. In COLLATIONES TOURNACENSES for January 
is summarized and defined the priestly obligation of accepting 
work imposed by one’s bishop, a duty qualified in two ways by 
Canon 128: ‘ quoties et quamdiu exigat Ecclesiae necessitas ”’ 
and ‘nisi legitimum impedimentum excusat.’? It arises, in 
general, from the obedience due to the bishops in their office of 
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ruling the Church and, in particular, from the solemn promise 
made in the Ordination rite by those ordained on their patrimony, 
as well as by those ordained for their service of a diocese. 
It is often assumed that the latter are more strictly bound 
than the former, inasmuch as the title “‘ ad servitium dioecesis ”’ 
adds an obligation of commutative justice to that of the 
ordination promise; but this is by no means certain. The 
canonical sanctions which a bishop can employ, in the exercise 
of his authority, are applicable to all clerics without distinction, 
and their use is restricted only by the two qualifications of 
Canon 128. Recourse to superior authority is always open to 
a cleric, but it is a recourse ‘ in devolutivo ’’; by virtue of his 
ordination promise which, by the Instruction of the Congregation 
of the Sacraments, March 20th, 1931, is now strengthened by 
an oath, he must obey the episcopal direction until it is reversed 
by superior authority. 


The present series of practical ascetical notes for priests in 
THE HOMILETIC REVIEW are being written by the Very Rev. Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. His predecessor in this feature, Fr. Martindale, 
is contributing a series of articles on the psalms designed to 
increase our veneration and affection for them. In the same 
publication Fr. Drinkwater is writing on methods of teaching 
children catechism. 


For anyone interested in the popular revival of liturgical 
worship, ORATE FRATRES is an excellent periodical. Edited by 
the Benedictine monks of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, and well printed and produced by The Liturgical 
Press, it admirably fulfils its purpose. There are sketches of 
sermons based on the Liturgy, various articles of a useful and 
popular character, suggestions for teaching plainsong in parishes, 
and very full details of the liturgical movement in other countries. 
It appears monthly and the annual subscription is two dollars, 
a very small sum compared to most American publications. 


Jus PONTIFICIUM always devotes considerable attention to the 
relations between Church and State. The third fasc. of 1933, 
the last to appear at the time of writing, gives a French 
translation of the German Concordat with the Holy See and a 
very complete description of the relations between Church and 
State in Canada at the moment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘“ EXTENDENS MANUS.” 
From ‘‘ Presbyter.”’ 
The December number of the CLERGY REVIEW brings up an 
interesting question as to whether there is any distinction 
between ‘* expandens ”’ and ‘‘ extendens manus.’’ On this point 


I would venture to disagree with both the questioner and the 
respondent. 


It is very noticeable that though ‘ extendens’”’ (extendens 
elevans et jungens) is used to describe the action at the Gloria, 
Credo, Te Igitur . . . and Benedicat vos . . . yet when we come 
to the Veni Sanctificator we find ‘‘ manus expandens, easque 
in altum porrectas jungens.’’ This one exception is found both 
in the Ritus Celebrandi Missam at the beginning of the Missal 
and in the rubrics in the Ordo Missae. If the actions at the 
Veni Santificator are meant to be exactly the same as on all 
those other occasions, it is strange that different words should 
be used. Consequently, there seems to be good ground for 
holding that ‘‘ expandere ”’ is used to express something different 
from ‘‘ extendere.’’ Moreover, this difference would seem to 
be that the hands are to be turned palms upward and then 
raised (in altum porrectas) without any extendere. My reason 
for affirming this is that the rubric before the Hanc igitur— 


tenens manus expansas super Oblata—is admitted by all to 
mean holding the palms flat over the oblata. Why should not 
‘‘expandere ”’ have the same meaning at the Veni Sanctificator? 
‘‘ Extendere ’’ could so easily have been used if the meaning 
is extend in the usual sense. 


My interest in the question first arose from the fact that 
the wording of the rubric was different in that one particular 
case. Later I discovered that some priests had been taught to 
turn the palms upwards and raise the hands without extending 
them any more than is done at the Hance Igitur. Finally, I 
was informed that Bevelacqua—a successor of Zualdi—taught 
this method in Rome. An explanation of the different action, 
given to me by one who was taught by Bevelacqua, is that 
this part of the Mass is the epiclesis—an important part—which 
is signified by a different action from that used on the other 
occasions like the Gloria, Credo, etc. 


I think the point is worthy of further investigation and would 
be grateful if you will bring it up again in the CLarGy REvIEW. 





CODEX SINAITICUS 


We have received from the Director and Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum a copy of the appeal for contributions 
towards the purchase price of the Codex Sinaiticus. In addressing 
the readers of the CLERGY REVIEW there is no need to stress the 
importance of the famous manuscript or the desirability of its 
acquisition by the British Museum. Contributions however small 
will be gratefully received by The Director, British Museum, 
London, W.C.1., or cheques made payable to him or to the 
Trustees of the British Museum (crossed ‘‘ Sinai Bible Manuscript 


Account ’’?) may be sent to The Westminster Bank, Ltd., 214, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


THE EDITORS. 


Permissu Superiorum. 








